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A'BSTHACT 

Science fiction merits critical appraisal for 
structure, characterization, language, and stylistic elements that it 
shares vith other prose forms. This report discusses science fiction 
as a* subject in the language arts curriculum in the middle grades as 
well as in the high school. It is placed in a historical and 
philosophical framework that niakes clear its quality and 
acceptability ^as literature. Practical suggestions for guiding 
discussions of specific works and relating tHern to many areas of 
.language arts are offered. In addition, the report includes lists of' 
work^ that ina^y be read and discussed at various levels for specific 
literary purposes. It also contains an annotated list of films and 
other teaching aids that can be used to motivate students, maintain 
their interest in literary form, and deepen their insights into the 
humanities. (Author /JMF). ■ 
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^ ScitMice lotion, lonu, popular with the reading 
pul)lic\ has struggled for acceptance as a lircrarv . 
form. Yet xmidx of it nu»r!ts critical ap[)raisal for 
Mriicturc. chli||^izatioiu language, aiul stylistic 
elements that it^ll^s with other pr05>e forms Its 
appeal to vouiii; pQople, ami its appiicaUon for 
those areav of future studies coacerned with the 
prohleins caused b> our ,societ>*^^ increasing 
scientific and mcchaiucul sophistication, give it 
ndevance for Itodav's ciassroom 

John Aquino, author of this report in the 
/)i tetopmenh m CUi^^^room Im^rucliotncr'm. has 
laiiuht a course In scienctniction and fantasy at 
the Cat hot ie L'luversit) of America, and is cur* 
renth on thestulF of the KRIC Clearinghouse on 
Teacher Kducation' In this report he discusses 
science fiction as a subject in the langtiage arts' 
curricuhun m the middle gratle^ iis well as in the 
hitih schoid. He places science fiction in a hiv 
torieal and philosoplucal framework that nuikes 
clear its qualit) ai^l acceptability as literature. He 
also ()iFj;rs* practical jiuggestions for guiding (lis- 
cussions of specific nn orks of scieitcH: fiction and re- 
latiug theml ) inauN al-eas of languagelirts. 

In addition to background information and 
model lesson guides, the report iiichides lists of 
works that ma> be read and discussed at variotis 
levels for specific literary purposes. It also 
contains an annotated list of films arid other 
teaching aids that can he used to myti\atc 
-students, maiuUun their interest in literary form. ^ 
and deepen their insitihls into the liuuianities 
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PASSWORTHY: If thev <hmt come back— mv sort and your 
dSaughter-— what of that. Cabal? 
(jiABAL: Then» presently, others.will go. 

PASSWORTHY: Oh. God, is there never .to be any age of happi- 
tjess? Is there never to Be any rest? 

(pABAL:. Rest enough for the individual man— too much, and too 
s|oon, and we call it Death. But for Man no rest and no ending .... 
first this little planet withuts winds and \vavs. and then all the laws 
(il mind and matter that restrain him. Then the planets about him, 
and at* last acxo^ immeiisity tojhe stars. Ariel when he bas cofi- 
quered all the deeps of space and all the niysterjes of time, still ne 
will be beginning. • 

PASSWORTHY: . But were such little creatures. Poor hu: 
manity's so fragile, so weak. Little . . , Little animals. 
CABAL: Littfe animals. If we're not more than animals we must 
snatc'h each little scrap qt happiness and live d(nd suffer and pass, 
mattering no more than all the other animals do or have done. Is it 
this— or that: all the universe or nothing? Which shall it be, 
Passworthy? WhichshallTt be? 

- ' " . — H. G. Wells, Things to Come 



I. ''What Is Science Ret ion? 



In his introduction to . the anthology One Hundred Years of 
* Science Fiction, Damon Knight, echoing Ba^il ^^avenport and C. S. 
Lewis, states that the practitioners of science fiction have never 
been able to agree on a definition.* Indeed, a, problem in defining 
. - science fiction is that it has not been recognized as a valid literary 
-—genrc-^TJ^e^tbrm-^eienee-fiction * itself was not coined until 1929, 
Retroactively, exattipies of scieiice fiction have been traced as far 
7r :balVi^ tlie writi^ Roman author Luciatrhi th*ersecoha" 

centuV)' A.D, Btit until the middle of this century, wrjters seemed to 
stumble into the specific genre by accident. Writers such as Poe, 
Bierce. l.ovccraft, even the young Ray BradburV, moved from fan- 
tasy to science fiction to straight fiction, (lepending upon which ele- 
,ments they wished to emphasi/e.in a^tory. 
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SCIKSCE KlcriON AS 1.1 TKUATURK - , 

Several defiiiitiouii of science fiction have been propos^»(i. Three*- 
aire quoted beh)\v. All of them are relatively broad so as to include 
the man> excursions that have been made into the scientific un- 
knowrr^ce Luciaiu^ > . 

Accqrding to Kingsley Amis, 

Science fiction is thai class of prose narrative treating of a situation 
-that could not arise in the world we kno\v» but which is Jiypothesized 
on the basis oj somejniiovation in science or technology, or pseudo* 
science or pseudo^technology, whether human or extra-terrestrial iii 
origin^ ' - - . \ 

According , to Sam Moskowitz, ^ * ' 

Science fiction is a branch of fantasy identifiable by theTact that it 
eases the willing Mispension of disbelief of its reader by utilizing at- 
mosphere of scientific credibility for its imaginative speculations in 
ph> sical science, space, time, social science, and philosophy,^ . 
According to Donald ,A. Wollheini, 

Science fiction is that branch of faiitas>» which, while n.ot Jtrue of 
present day knowledge, is rendered plausible b> the reader's rccogni- . 
tion of the scientific possibilities of it being possible at some 'future 
date or at some uncertain period of thpcpast.* u , 

All of these definitions are acceptable. They cover sciiMice fiction 
possibilities ranging from space travel (Rendezvous with Rama, The 
Martian Chronicles. From the Earth to the Moon, The First^Men in 
the Stoon)\o invasions of [he eartTi (Chihlhood's^End, TJie War of 
(he Worhls, Lord oj Light. "Farewell to the Master'*). to strange 
scientific inventions or discoveries (The Invisible Stan, Franketi- 
stvin. The Strange Owe of Dr. JehjU and Mr. Hyde, Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Vnder the Sea) to portraits of the future (Brave New 
Worlds I Am a Legend, Planet of the Apes, "Flowers for Algernon/* 
19S4) to strange lands and other scientifically based adventures 
,{Lost Horizon, Fantastic Voyage) to.e.\pl()rations of scientific cj)n** 
cepts such as time— -the fourth dimension— and other dimensions 
{The Time Machine, Flatlands). Although the definitions have some 
differences, theimportant a^ect^ of all three are that science .fiction 
is a) a prose narrative, b j c()iicerns sjtujjtjpnsjhat CQ.uld not occur in- 
our time, and cTRara sclenfiRc credibility that enables the reader to 
snspend disbelief in these events that are not possible in evervdav 
life, 

Ikit what is science fiction from the poitxt of view of literary 
classification? Amis refers' to it as a '*class of prose narrative**— in 
other words, a genre under the form, fiction; Moskowitz and 
WolUieim state that it is a **brancli of fantasy.'* Literary genres are 



1 What h Hdence Ficlioii? 

classified hi '*the nature, not the slruclure, of the meaning of the 
work, the genre of whicK is dcterniiiie'i bv tlie kind of gbjecl re- 
ferred lo (shepherds in a pastoraK . heroes epie, llie marvehms in 
ronianee). .. "^The objeets deseribed in scienee fietion are un- 
khowii worlds* within a seientific referenee. Bv utiHzing our defini- 
tfoiis of scienee fiction and of literar> genres,' science Rctioif, tiieii, 
would be classed as a literar\ genre, or at least i\ sub-genre under 
faiitasy<* 

* Science Fiction and Fantmj 

What is the difference lH*tween science fiction and fantasy? 
Science fiction, in the definitions (juoted above, is often seen as a 
branch of fantasv. ''Fantasy/' in this sense, is the prose narrative 
Jihat concerns the creation,, of otiier worlds. There has. developed, 
however; another sul)-genre inider the broad genre, fantasy; this 
sub-genre is ciilled "pure fantasy/' The difference between science 
fiction and'^pure faiita$> is important for an tinderstandiiig of scienee 
fietion. • 

Pure fantasy has been defined as "a narrative of marvels . , . The 
essence of this sort of story can be' summed up in one word: 
magic/** Professor Tolkieiu in his fainons essav, *'Oii Fairy Stories/' 
goes so far as to define fantasy as complete sub-creation of another 
world.'' Tolklei/s definition exchides stories .that end as dreams. such 
as Alice in Wonderlaiut. and some critic^ have objected to this. At 
any rate» hooks that are often classed as pure fantasy include 
Tolkien's The llobhit ixmlthc Uml of the hngs/\\ H. Whites The 
Once and Future KU\^, H. Morris* The Well at the End of 'he 
WorUi James StephtMis The Crock Of Gold, Peter Beagle'<j*77u' 
L(Vit Vniconu and several novels by Lord Dniisany including The 
King of El fl(m(h Daughter. 

Pure fantasy and science fiction e many snnilar characteristics 
derived from fairy tales: the entry inlcanother world; a journey; the 
gathering togetheJ.' of a biindU)f experts. Characteristics of one are 
sometimes found in the olher. N'ampires appear in Ryeljird Mathe- 
son*s scienee fietion naveh I Am a Legend. (The twist is that they 
are creatures that plague the last man on earth. ) And the concept of 
other dimensions (such as time, the fourth dinieiisioiiX a science 
fiction staple, can ha found insome fantasies, the Irish faerie land of 
the Shi, deseril>ed bv James Stephens in The Crock of Gold and Irish 
Faerie TfJ/e.v, is another dimension into wlii9h unwary travelers 
. sometimes wander. • 



sc:!KSc:k FicnoN as* i.iteua he 



KiugK^ley Anus notes that it could be h\ pothesizecl that an author 
couhl change a pure^fautasv into a scieuce fiction j^ton h\ inserting 
s>iientific terms and explanations/* But this h\pothetical case, rather 
than showing greater j';unih'irit\ between science fiction and pure 
faiifasv. underlines tfieir basic ddTerence. which is one of enipiiasis* 
We \\ix\c noted thai the credihilit) of science fiction rests in scien- 
tific explanations ^jul atniosphece The credibility of pure fantasy is 
achieved GVihe actual creatioji of the other world, such as Tolkien's 
Nliddle; Earth. Science fiction i$ a world that lies in scientific 
speculation* Fantasy \s a world of magic, faeries, hobbits. and 
ghosts III execution, tlien, although both contain other wqrlds, 
science fictiorr. with its eniphasis on scientific and technological 
principles, iv definiteK based in our world. U allows for comments 
on x)ur social functions and institutions, our religions, and our philo* 
Sophies, comments that most pure fatitasies.laclc*. * 

It should l>e remembered that many landmark works of a 
"fantastic" nature seem to overlap the definitions of both pure fan* 
tnsv and science ffctiou. For example, in C.S. Lewis* Out of the 
Sikni Planet U941). the entry into, the other Nvorld is made* by 
means of a rocket.ship and the otho? world is Nlars or. ks it is called 
utthe book, Malacaiidra. This would seetn,to be'acceptable science 
fiction terrain. But as^he novel'progresses, Lewis' scientific explana- 
tions turn out to be more metaphysical than scientific, and beseems 
most Concerned with credibly describing Malacandra diiil its in- 
habitants (elida. hrossa. and sorns). This conld lead.one to classify 
the novellas pure fantas\. But the fact that the **elida' are very 
similar to angels^ mythic and religious parallels that are developed 
more fully in the sequels Perelmdra (1913) and Tlint liideaus 
Strength 1 1916;» has led some to classifx Ottt of the SilviU Planet as 
a predominantly religious no;^el and neither '*pure'' science fiction 
^ nor pure fantasy. %itoine de Saint-Exupery's The lAttle Prince 
K 1943) deals with^a little boy who travels from one imaginary planet 
1'4) anolber. But it is not a work , of science fiction l)ecansejts 
characters include a snake, a fox. a king, and a rose, and the overall 
effect is anecdotal and whimsical, not weighted 5n scientific detail. 
There is sometimes great debate as to whether to classify **utopian 
fiction'* as pure fantasy or^science fiction, ultimately it cornes down 
, to a decision as to whether the story is rooted in scientific plansi« 
, bility or fancifulsub-creation. 

Students and other readers should 1)0 aware of this problem of 
classification. The difference between science fiction and pure fan- 




What Is ScicmxrFiction? 

<>\orlap bdth Mib uuirtv, it is usualU pussihU* to Qlassif\ it^M^cces^ 
fulK . ' , 

Science Ficiion and Drama and Poetry 

Science hction lias biTn.clelined as narrative fiction. What about 
lhi»possibiHt\ t>f d scietKC fiction dr«uiia .)r aiuencc fict/on^poeni? 

A> for science fiction drama, at least one critic lias put forth a 
theoretical reason for sa\ing tliat it cannot exist. In his essax. "On 
.Fairs Stories." Professor Tolkien, who stresses that pure fantiisy is 
the c-reatioii of a sectnularv world contest, the pussihilits of pure 
tantasv drama ' \ 

Urania Iun. of itv verv nutnre. ahead) attcnij)ted a kind of hogns, or 
Khyll I Na\ at least Nulntauto niagic the VMhIi und mulible pwsentiU 
no\ot nmtijimrtf mvn in ti \tf^ii That is ni itself an attempt to comw 
tcrfeit tilt maiittian's wand Toiriiroduco. eveiiwitluneclianical sue- 
. * cH'Nv iiitn (Ills (juasi niaiiital secondarx world a furtlier fantiWy or 
niamc IN liMlt*nKuuh»aN it wi-rtv an Miner (>rterliari world It isaworhj 
t<»onuulj To make Mich a thiiiuaia\ not iHMmpVsible , I have nesor 
NCC'U It di>nr with sticcesv But at \{\\s{ it cannot he claimed as the 
propoi niodt of Drama, in uluch walkint' and talXmj; people have 
been tound-to \k the natural instnimentN of Ait and Ilhisic^n . 

Now, whilji^ science fiction is not purefautasy^ while it may not re- 
quire the complete siih-creatn)n ^hat Tolkien claims for^pure fan- 
tasy It does demand scientific \ensinnlitude that might not be possi- 
ble in tlie iHusionar\ v\orUI of the theatre. Aside fronra few phus 
Mich as H I II. Ikcfc^la^Methnwlalu ruul UVirp. there is not a 
snUicient htnh of snch plavs to warrant an arsnment over the possi- 
bilil\ of science fiction drama Similar problems occnr with ^cience 
fiction poetr\ One can\eoncecle that a narrative poem could be 
scKMice fiction, asMimiiiK that scientific plausibility wqs somehow 
maintained While there tiave bt'eii some poems written abouj 
science \o\\ topics isnch as Archibald MacLeisbV^Epistle to Be 
Left ill the Karth*' \ there are still very few examples of this form. 

And \et, some dramas have pla\ecl an important part in the his- 
tor\ (*f science fictitm It is safe to sa> that without' Capek\s concep- 
tion of robots in his plav /{ V R iyj22l AsimovV / /Io/k;/ (1950) and 
the accompanying "Robot Laws*' would not have come about. 
FJeniard Shaw's pla\ c\cle Ikck to Sfvthuselah il922). a group of 
five pla\s dealing with the biofo>iical concept of creative evolution, 
has been cited as an influence on such works as C.S. Lewis* Out of 




^ * tl^ilent Planetk^\)il) 'di\<\ Perelamlra {i\)iZV' Arthur C. Clarice's 
, dildiitml's £;k/ il953),'- aiufvarioUs %vo(k5i^li> Robert Heii»lein.'^ 
* Abtempbs^t science* ficttorrdraiua Ure, therefore, au important 
; part uf the !astt>(\ <>f science 'fiction and any course that studies thi^ 

historv., These. (IraiTjas aqd science fiction-Hke poems 'citn also be 
, useful as teaching aicl>,^s can science "HcHihu fihns, which fnight be 
* ' vieweti as an extension of drama. Further disc^ion of science fic- 

tioi^araniaand f.hns will appe^ir m \\\v Uuftll^rt of this report* 
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V 2. Science iMctiQi) iij tlic Classroom 



During the early I970's science fiction began' to be u$e(l exteii- 

* $ively at various grade h.'vels and in various curricuhu Irf 1975 it was 
estimated that over 200 U S. and Canadian colleges were ^(Tering 
science fiction coursesi and thai untold nuix^becs of U.S. high schools 
N\%re using science fiction in the curriculum.' Guidelines have been 

* developed for teaching sc4en9e fiction on the elemenlar\ level.- The ^ 
sudden iiiter,es1 in science fiction for cbssroom use has tNvo explana- 
tions^a) the Unny iias proved. popular with young people, and it 

^ might, therefore, motivate students to a greater interest in learninij^ 
and b) science fiction Has been Vdiscovered'^ as a teaching tool. 
**The attraction of ^science fiction is mj)rc often than not ev-<* 

* tralihjrary, dirt^cting the reader's attention not so much towards « 
specificully literarv exgeriohces as towards the conreinplaUon (if ^ 

, possibilities and wish fulfillment.*'^ Sciencfe liction. ;iccording to 
^ many educat-ofs, is i'iter/lisciplinar> byjts ver\ nature, since it covers 
*(^lement'{ pf science^ social relations. fiintasN. popular ar\. religion", 
and manx other subject field! Research And, or curricidum projects 
utjlizing science- fiction Jiave been initiated io leach various dls- 
aplines Jncludirig/education/ science,'^ linguistics/* semanlicsj 
world historv»\s?)'cial .studies/ and current sopial issues. 

Science (Action \\»$ been tipecialK valuable in educationjn open*' 
classroom situations— classfooms that are "open" to the world, to 
tl)e future^ to the individual,** It has hetni argued that science fie- 
^ tion, because it is interdisciplinary, because it utilizes m\thic charae- 
terfstics and because it reppesents mastcr\ o\er time and space, links 
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SCIENCE FICTION AS LITERATURE 



^the pa5tr*the present, and the future.^^ It has indeed been called the 
basis for all future curricula. Of special interest to educators is 
science fiction*s use of ""wfiat if" — the supposed starting-point of 
the stor> in the author's mind ^nd the premise tl^at is used to involve , 

' the reader in the stor> The question. *'\\'hat if," stemming from a 
science fiction stor\, in a« open.classroom or any classr^m situa- 
tion, can engender disc^flSsion for the appropriate subject field and, 
enable the student to express his'or her views individually. 

Alvin Toffler in Future. ShocK and nj|j)re extensively in' Learning 
Jor Tornorrou. sums up the current attitude to the use of science 
fiction in education:^ * , 

We do not have a literature oj the future for use in these courses, 

hut we do have literature about future, cousisliag not only of the 

^'preat Utopias but also of contemporary science ficjicjn. Science Rclioi^ 

,1$ held in low regard as a-branch of literature, and perhapj* it deserves 

tlris'critical contempt. But if \\\» view it as a kind of sociology of the 

future, rather, than as literature, science fiction has immense ^alue as 

^ ^ muid-strelchirigforce for the creation of llie^^bit of anticipation 

Our children should 'l>e s^udyiug Arthur C Clarke. \Villlam Teun, . 

, Rolwft Heinleiiu Ray Bradbury and Robert Sheckley, not because 

theie unters can tell them about rocket ships and time machines but, 

^ ^nore important. Iwcluise they can lead young minds through an 

iiriagiuative Exploration of^ The Jungle of political, social, 

" / " psvchological, and ethical issues that will confront these children as 

adults.**^ ' . ' , /V • • 

« *' * 

iVis indicative of the breadthwind scope of science fiction that it 
can be adapted for use irf so man> educational disciplines. To^tudy 
science ficU(Jn as soci';il studies is not necessarily to study it as a 
literar\ form. Man\ of the anthologies. that have bt^en published 
""recentl) in the wave of interest in science 'fiction* purport toJ)e 
' designed for literature cburses. But one can tell from section group- 
ings such as "About Now/' About War," "Holocausts," "Popula- 
tion Problems,'' that the orientation of these anthologies is more 
toward io'cial issues thau toward a demonstration ^)f artistic format 
is a question of focus. The same work can be discussed from many 
different poii^ts of vie\\. And \vith each 'change of focus, from social 
concerns to philosoph\ Jo literary form, there arise different values 
and differerjit criteriu.for judging.a particular work. For teachers of 
literature a problem nnnay occur when a story is admired or not ad- 
^ mired as* literature f(jr the wrong reasons this is not to say that ^o 
.study a short story foCyits philosophical or sociological content is 
educationally wrong or^ wasteful, or that philosophy and the social 
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sciences can W entirel) separated froU) literahice. But the literary 
dimx^iisioii is at tinier \er\ complex, cilice it deals with the interact 
tion of form and content. Although the criteria for judging a work as 
literature are. different from those necessarv for judging a work as 
philosopliv or i.,ocu)log\ , the> are not always mutually exclusive, hi 
order t<> study science fiction as literature^ there are» however, 
specific* f6nnal \alues and criteria that must* be brought to bear on 
the work being-Studied, ^• 

Reasons for Teaching Scierwe Fiction as Literature 

In reading, the reader must discriminate among the clifferenf 
focuses that can-beu.brought to bear on a work of literature. If the 
focus is philt)Sopliical, appropriate for a work of philosophy or a 
work with philosopl^cal overtones, then the value with which one 
will judge the qual!t\ of the work is the (rue. If the focus is ethical, 
then the value with which one will |udge the quality of the work is 
tl>e ^00(1 II the focus is rhetoricaL the value is eloquence. If the 
focus is at'Sthetic» if tlie'work is to be judged primarily as literature, 
tlieii the \ahie is the beautiful and the criteria for judgment i,s fit- 
ness. A work is judged as literature for the \\a\ its components', it§r> 
form and content, blend into one entit) that is an end in itself, a th- 
ing of |)eauty. . . * ' ' '< 

A work of literature, a w ork of high^jfcstlietic quality, trye poetic 
speech, or however one wishes to denhe the optimum result of 
literarv production, is aiu*nd in itself not a means to an end.. It i$ dis- 
course detached from the process of daily social communicaiion. 

And so, a single work can have many different qualities (philo- 
sophical rhetorical, sociological) audit can be viewed from a focus 
io as to Jiiglilight a specific quality. One can read The Time Sia- 
chine for social comments, Dne can read Walter M, Miller's *'A 
. Kauticle for Leibowitz* or Arthur C Clarke's "Tli^ Star** for re- 
ligioMvS insight. And*cousequentl> it is.possible to read hue] judge by . 
literary criteria any work of scieuc^^ fiction. ' , 

The qiieatiou still remains, wliy teacH science fictior literature^ 

Reactions against-teacliing science fiction as literutv torn from 
Its jumbled history. True, antecedents of science fiction mchide the 
writings of some great hterar\ figures^and some notable works. It is 
also true that Vervie and Wells, the genre's pathfinders in the late 
I9th century, were well received in the literary world. But Tifto'the 
20th century there occurred the eclipse of scjence fiction as sefipus 
literature 'The main factor ii*- this eclipse was Hie emergence of-. 
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sciefico ficltoii ina>;aziiies Tho magazines were very important.lo 
the grow th of science fiction in that thv\v led to the establishment of 
an overall philosoph\, to (he development of ij'pes, niotife, and 
standard plots Tlie\ were also a drawback in that many of. the 
science fiction stories in llies'» magazines were quickly and crudely 
written The justification ha^ been offered that science fiction had 
to dwell in these magazines in order to exist at all. Unfortunately^ 
these all-fiction issues ate np cotilributions at a rapid rate and, con- 
sequentl). An> available material— good .or bad— was included. The 
writers were poid little, a fact which resulted in the publipation of 
work b> hack writers who w rote quickl\' and jumped from magazine 
to rtiagtizine The label oF poor quality has stuck with science fic- 
Hon, even toda\. and even ajnong those people, like Toffler, who 
support science fiction for use in education. 

ihi there are good reasons for teaching science fiction as literar 
tore First and foremost, it is a specific literary (sub-)genre that can 
be used to motivate stucjents to an interest in literature* It can be 
defined easil\ . spedifie wofks can .be used as examples. Second, it is a 
form in which mail) wr.iters.of the first rank have produced excellent 
work. Tlve following Is a list of writers, more or less noteworthy in 
other genres, who wrote ahtecedenls of science fiction, or works 
that have science ficti^)n characteristics (e.g., space travel, time 
travel, r^emarkable jMNontions). or works that fall within^thc defini- 
tion of scleuci^fietionr ^ 7 ^ • ^ 

huciaU~-7V«£' Histonf. c. 160 A D 

Ooffre.v Chaucer— "The Stjuire's Tale" in The Canterhuni Talcs, 

ThonmsMore— r/o/)iV/, 15J(> ^ 
Ik»nJons(rn— A< uv the \cu World Discovered \u theMooiu 1021 
I'Vancis Bacon— .Vru Atlunth. I62»l 

Daniel Drfoe— 77ie CoH\olUl(ttor, Oi Mettwin ofSutuirtj Tramactiomfrom 
the World in the Moon Translated from the Ijoiat Laugiiage, 1705. :\ 
Second and Mart Stranf^e Voiidge to the World tn the Moon Containing 
a Comical Description of that l\em(irk(d)le Country, 1705 
Jonathan Swift~Gn//irrr'y 7r(/t;(?/s, 1726 
N ohai^c — "Microniegas,'* 1752 " ^ ^ . ^. 

I ItMir) Fielding— VJounii'// frot7i T//tv \VV;rW to the A>a:/^]783 
C%arAilanTot'--- ^1iel nparalkHedAdvenjiureaf Ikns^Phall, ' 1835 ^ 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, *'Dr. Heidegger's Experiment." 1837 
•Hernmn Melville, "The Bell T^wer," in 77irt PiazzQ Talcs. 1856 
Vs\^\ ard Eve? et t I lale, "'{'he Hrjck M oon/' IsVf)- 1 ' 
Kdward Bulwor-bytton, 77n» ComiW^Cl^w* 1^>71 
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Oliver Weiulcll Holmes— A SU^rtal Autipathi. IS84 

Guy de Maupas$iint--'*Tlie Horl;i/**18S7 

Robert Louis Stevenson— T/.c Strange Casi' of Dr JehjH and 

\m, 

Arthur Conaii Do\ le— 'The Los \inig«)s Fiasco/' 189?. 

• The Terror of Blue John Gap. HHO. 
The Poiwu Belt. I9]<3 
"Horror of the Heights," 191G 
rhelMn({ofthe\tiiit.md 
•nheMnracot Doep;^'1927* 

H d U^lls— 'The DLsintejj;ratjng Machini^.'* 1929 ' 
'•When the World Screamed;* 1929 

t 

William Dean Houells— ftt/iiavi the Dark and the Day /i^'/iM Co I lection}. 

.1907 ... 
Fk Forster/Thc Maehme StopC 1909 
jack London— The Scarlet Plague,'* 1912 

' Thcpcket (also called 7V Star Roverl 191.^ 

Henry James— W/e Seme of the PasL 1917 

K Scott Fitzgerald— "the Curious Case of Ik'njaniin Buttonr in Flappcn 

and PhUosophersJ^S20 
KarlCapek—«X\fi, (Play). 1921 . ' . 

?'/»<? /«Hr< (Play); 1922 . ' , 

J, Unui ofMawf Sanws { l>lav ), 1923 
^ ' „ KrflAfl<iMNWlK.i924 

Adam the Crnuor (Play K 1927 ' r ^ , 

George Bernard Sha\v—/WA foAfi'//iHsr/tt/r(Play ). 1922 * 

Farhwivd Hahles (PluyK 1949 
Stephen Vnicent fk?net— The Place of t^he C(uk" lor **U\ the Waters of 
♦ Bah> loa" ) in 77ir Selected \\^rk\ oj Stephen \mccnt fknet. 1937 
HMrrrrpp^Owf of the Sdent Planet, m U 
{f'crelandra. 19-^3 
That IJideonsStrenf^th. 1916 . 
Core Vida|/-.\/t»6SwiMNovel). 1954 

Vhit tn a sTnall Planet iT'\ pla\ and pla\ ), 1.957 

The list is far from complete. In addition to these authors, there are 
\Uiters\)f science fiction \vhose works have b/jen well received in, 
serious literary criticLsnu among thenu Hav Bradhuryj Arthur C 
Clarice^ and Hol)ert Heinleinx 

Reason tliree, the fact .tlmt much of .science fiction rmgazine 
writing proved to be of poor qualit) , should not b\ itself disqualify 
the genre from serious consideration. JScii^nce fiction writer and 
critic Theodore Sturgeon has coined. "Sturgeoirs Law"': ninety 
percejit of science fiction is trash, hut then niiietv** percent of 

' ' ' . MO 
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everything is irash Also, in recent years, sckjiice fiction has come 
back into mainstream pubHshiiig and is demonstrating in Jongjiarra- 
tive works, a ran^e not evident in shorter magazine pjcces. fieru/c^- 
voui with RwuiK The AiuTromech StraitK Stmugcr in a Strang^ 
Land A Canticle for Uebowitz, all were on tlie best-seller litts and 
also well received in critical circles. It has been noted that the 
melodrama and excessive scientific detail that dominated pulp 
science fiction is e\ident to^a [esser extent in modern novels in the 
genre. - * , ' 

Four» while to evaluate a science fiction story as literature is to 
use th'<^ criteria jitness alone for judgment, the fact that the genre 
»<loes possess philosophical, sociological amj^ religious aspects 
presents It as a literary gente of great breadth and rich texture. 

Five^ science ficlioii.l^ias beeit deemed by some to be worthy of 
serious litecary evaluation because much of modern fictipn is tend- 
ing toward stiqiice fiction. It has been argued that science fiction - 
eliminates the pi'o^lem that has plagued fiction in the 20th century 
^vhich is the failure of realism to portray things as they are.'*^ This is 
the reason many Holed novelists are now writing science fiction,**^ 

Six, the emergence of science fiction as a popular phenomenon, 
as culf reading, Js not in itselfVeason for studying it as'literajtCire.. But 
it should be luSted Hiut much of scienqe fiction's fascination comes 
frorii the mythic quality it possesses. Northrop Frye defines science 
fiction \v\ih reference to this quality: ^ ; . - 

Its setting is often a kind that iippears to us, as technologically mi- 
raculous. U is tlnis a mode of romance with a strong tendency to 
myth.-^ 

Science fiction has been known Jo use or extend charactt?rs from 
ancient m^yths, seemingly in the absence of similarly impressive 
modern character's: Adam and Eve appear in C.S. Lewis* Pere- 
landro. Merlin in That Hideom Strength, Christ in Hay Bradbury's 
**The Njan/' the devil in Clarke s ChildhoaiTs End. in Robert Sil-. 
verherg s ** After the Myths VV6nt Home/ alterations of a time ma- 
chine enable people in the year 12450 to call back all ancient myths, 
including Adam and Eve, Medea» Jason, thos, Dambhala, and P»1n. 
When their Jiosts become bored \<Mth them and pusli them back into 
the nyichine, the seeress Cassandra tells them, ' 

You should have kept us . . . People who haye no^myths of their 
own would do well to borrow those of others and not just as sport. 
^ *• Who will comfort your souls in the dark tnnes^hhead? Who will guide 
yoUrspirits wh(m thesulfering begins?'^ 

4>0 - *' , * 
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ScicMicc fictiori stones ha\e concerned religious and nn uiic situa- 
Hons. in Arthur C Clarke's *'The Nine Billion Names for GOcL" the 
tabulation of all the names for God tyrns out to be the goal of 
existence, and at the etjd of the story the stars begin to go out. In 
'Clarke's '*The Sentiner* and the lateil extension of the original 
stor>'*s ideas into screenplay (and no>leI form), 2001: A Space 
Odipscy, there are posited superior beiiigs— or one beii»g — whose 
influence is over all time and who assumes the place of godhead* 
Christ-figures abound in science fictioju from .Ransom in That, 
Hideous Strength to Smith in Stranger in u Strang^ Land. 

But the mythic quality of sciepce fiction does \)o\ stem just from 
its use of m\th but also from its substitution myth. Olaf Sta- 
pledun, in the |}reface to Lmt and PirU-Mrn in 1930.^ proclaimed 
this intent: ' \ 

Yet uur i\in\ is not riierely to create aestheticall| admirable fiction. 
We must achieve neither mere history, nor mere fiplion, but myth. A 
true myth is one which, within the miiversc of a cerpin culture (living 
or dead I. expresses richh. and often perhaps lragicallv,*lhe highest 
admirations possible within that culturt<^^ J 

Modern people ha\e no \ital my thology as did the; Greeks. The su- 
premacy, of the Judeo-Christian philosophy in western people''s lives 
is not what it once was. The authority of science^ fiction as myth 
exists in its roots in modern science.'*^ In the absence of myth.Qi;.Vidi- 
gion» people . have instead found solace in fictional science that 
paints unknown futures where exists the imagined achievement of 
their waking dreams. And science fiction does fulfill a function^one 
associates with myth, it filisi the reader* with a,)Sense of w;onder and 
awe. Its confines are the pa$t, the present, andjthe future, its base is 
science, its premise is "what if/' and its path. Jthe patfi" of imagina- 
tiotf.^ - t . \ [ 

Perhaps wl^t attracts peopje toscjenCe fictjonjas a subsititute for 
myth and religion is its a\erall optimistic tonel It has portrayed fu- 
ture holocausts, but predominantly science fiction shows positive 
action and hope because people are people^and can think and act/ 
In Frederick Brown's '*Arbna/* a single majn .fitted in combat 
' against an alien saves the earth from destruction/*' It is enough for 
me that there is a beyond/* Lilith cries in the l^ist line of Shawns 
Back to Methiisehhr* "It is this— or that: all the ^vodd or nothing? 
Which shall it be, Passwortliy? Which shall it pe?j ' asks John Cabel 
in Wells\T/u/iA'>s To ComcJ^ Even though \boY|nie Traveler dpe^s 
not return in The Time Mcibhiuc, even though. tVkf Invisible Man is 
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killed in The Iniiwhli' Statu even though the earth team ultimately 
^eems-dwarfed bs tlie power of the creators of Rairia in Rendezvous 
with Rama, stifl tliere is wonder in. the scope of the vision and a 
sense of hope in the mind of the reader because humanity has, if 
only ^for a monient or two, or in some small way against overpower- 
ing forces, accomplished something and is capable of doing so again 
and again. Although not an organized system of beliefs or talcs, 
science fiction as i] substitute for modern myth is a hymn of faith in 
the power of humanity. * 

Now this njythic |C\uality of science fiction is not extraliterary* 
Mythic origins and characteristics have always been a Uterary 
consideraticnj Frye defines science fiction as a type of literature m 
relation to m\th. And as for science fieUon as myth, this is worthy.of 
consideration in evaluating a work ot'icience fiction as literature, \x\ 
assessiMU the fitness of its parts, becau^^e this is tluj type of work i7 is7 
As James Blish claims in the title of one of his articles, science fiction 
is *'a tale that wags the gcijds." ' ' „ . / 

Reason seven for teaching science fiction as literature has to do 
Willi the criteria of fiuma. A science fiction writer has a job^hat may 
be harder than that of most writers. All writers create what does not 
iwist, A science fiction writer must ereati? and make Ixilievable an 
miaginar> world, a world that ofti»n has absolutely nothing. in coni- 
mon with the real world, and heprshe must creatc^t his world within 
a scientific reference. An educator wKo has any reticence about 
icachinu science fiction as literature must realize that good science 
fiction, science fiction jhat works, presents concise chardct^rization 
and exact details, and blends its components so as to make what 
otherwise would be an unbelievable wofld believable to the reader. 

Many SQieI?ce fiction works meet the crfteria of fitness. ^ 

*' » , ' 
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Each work T)f scieiicc fictiotrtnust be judged Individually. U is 
harsh gCMieralizalions about sci:ence>fielion as a whole that have led 
tojts literary eclipscv But since this report cannot evaluate all 
Sjcience fictioiu it does seem appropriate to make some generaliza- 
tions—if only {0 oltst^ past harsh lieneralizalions. 

^Sitjle * , ' . 

Critics have labeled srcience fiction "crudely written/* And. as in- 
dicated earljer^ one can imagine what tKese'critic^ are getting at. 
The usual idea of science fiction st>le is that whiclvis overwritten 
and awkwardh phrased, such as tjlavse paragraphs from Frederick 
Brown s^'Arena" (1943): 

)!e sivpddered.as he looked al the thini^ It was alion» utlerU alien. 
^ ♦hornbtj^dilFerent from anytliin>; on Karth jpr an\ of the life forms 
found on llie other solar planets Jnstin.etiveK* somehow, he knew its 
mind was as alien us its body, 

B<il he had tolr>. If it had no lelepatliic powers at alK the attempt 
was foredoomed to faihire, yet lip thouglit that it had snch 
powers 

For a moment that spemed an eternitv he had to stnijjgle against 
tlie mental irppact of that liatred, Hj»ht to clear his mind of it^and 
driv£j^]nit, the alien thoughts to which ho liad given admittance hy 
blanking liutjbis ow n thoughts. He wanted to retch * •* 
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XU\k 0»o autinuatal st\lc of some science ficUoii. espe.ciall\ that of 
the I930'>, has often been criticized ,\n example can hv fonnd hi 
the oponinu paragraph of HP l.o\ecraft's "The Shadow Out of 
Time;M935l; ^ • , 

After tutMUy-lwo \ears of nightmare and terror. >a\e(l oriK b> a 
(lespcrale con\ictio!i of die niUhical source x)f certain impressions* I 
am ur.wiilm^ to vouch fur Uie truth of^^that \>hich 1 think [ found In 
Uotern .\ustraha i\\ the mght of Jul\ 17- IS 19'>5. Theroi^ reason to 
hope that ni\ .experience was uholi) or part!\ an halhiciuation — (or 
uhich, uuloed, ahuiulant causes existed. And \et. Us reaHsm was so 
hideous that I sonielimv-s HikI hope impossible - 

Such writin*: ma\ hv found olFensi\e toda) on the grounds that it 
seems pompous, archaic, and ginunick\. And >et» if one stays with 
the Lc)\ecraft stor\, for example, one finds a faschiating tale of tlie 
e\chani;e of the bodies of i\ profes.sor of economics and a meinj)er of 
the '*C*reat Race** of some a.ue long past. This is not to say that we 
shoufd exctise the st\ hstic faults of science fiction. The cnterion for 
jiidiiiini a w ork as literattire \$ fitness, period. But does an anti(iuated 
sl\le newessardv cancel ont an entire work? It is a fact that the hy- 
perbolic st\ le of Lo\ ecraft\ oiKMiitig paragraph was in keeping with 
the st> le of the tiu]es and of the science fiction magazine for which 
thestor\ Wtb written {Astoundiufil Although the reader sliould not 
excuse an oMwrilten style, perhaps it c^aifhe t(derated. Also, the 
rather hvsterical tone of the passage from the Lo\ec.raft stor) is fit« 
tmg for a person who has recentl) exchanged bodies w ith ai) alien. 

Nor IS all science fiction written hi the florid style of Lon ,»craf t*s . 
"The Shadow Out of Time/* John Wyiidlunn s/iV Midicich 
Cuckoos jy5Ti has a .simihu snspense-gimmick begiiuiing, but the 
st\le IS nnr.h Mmpler. the \oice of the narrator is reasoned, sophisti- 
cated, and obviouslv know ledgeable about the events of the story . 

Oneof the luckiist accidents in m( u ifcMife Is that she happened 
toniarrv a man w ho was horn on the 2(ith of September But for that» 
ui- duadd both of us unduubtedl) lia\e been at home in Midwicli on 
the nmht of the 2fith-27th.wiOi consetpiences uluch, I ha\e neve.r 
ceased to thank{iU;^i(|^^ spare<l * ^ 

Robert llcialein's "Il'l^c^i^of the Jackpot'^lOTU ift short. 

^tral^htforwardl\ .descriptiCe'^entences which help set up an 
unusual situation w itliin a re*i!istic contemporary scene: 

At first Pntiphar Breendid not n(Uice (he girl wIh\ was undressing. 
^ ' She uas standing tit a hus step t>nl\*t^ea feet awav llu was indoors 
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but that would not have kept Inin from nottcili.^;, \ic was seated iu a 
drugstore booth ad)aOent to tlu* bus stO[)» there was nothing between 
Potiphar and the \oung lady but plate glass and an occasional 
pedestrian * 

i In shorty one should not make or accept generalizations afiout 
the styk-of science fiction writing. The style will vary depending on 
the author, the st> le of the limes, and the dictates of the work itself. 

Often, rather than being crudely written, $ome science liction' 
s cries are rich and varied in expression. Mary S, Weinkauf has 
( ointed out t^lat science fiction presents a perfect example for the 
Kn^lish classroom of such abstract concepts as verisimilitude,^ 
While a Hennrigwa\ can describe postwar Paris, a science fiction 
writer must use language to describe w'hat has never been, Con- 
ieqiientK, literar\ devices often used in science fiction are similes 
fulirect comparJ^ons) and metaphors ^hnplied comparisons),^ 
TechnicalK, an entire science fiction stor\ can be ojalled a meta- 
phor. Darko Suvin vvrites. 

The aliens— Utopians* monsters orsimpK differing stranijers — are 
a* mirror to man just asjjlie differmg country is a mirror for his world.* 

Often a seciuence or qvent becomes a mela{)hor Jiu^my Pak*s 
/'Pragonfly"" mechanism in Clarke's Rendezvous with lUma' is 
treated as a fijtnnstic descendant of the bicycle. The young man's 
exploration of the alien spaceship Rama on this "Dragonfly" 
provides, then* interesting comparisons of hiture and present iitven* 
lions, injienuity, strength* and sense of adventure. Ai^cl, of course, in 
its descriptions, a science fiction st^^ry will employ the more com« 
MHon conceptions of similes and metaphors — as solitar\ figures of 
spjt^ch. This pa.«isage from Ra\ Bradbur>/s The MartUurChrmicles 
demcmstrates uses of both sinnles and metaphors to desciily a land 
that does not and coiild not exist: 

It was an evening in suPMnCT upon the placid and temperate 
planet Niars t'p and down green wine canals* boats iSs (^elicute as 
bronze (lowers drifted. In the long and endless dwellini;s that cur\ed 
like tranquil snakes across the hills, lovers lax'nlK whispering in cool 
ni«ht lK»ds The last children ran in torchlit alleys, 4;old spiders in 
their harsd^ throwing oulr^fllms of web. Here or there a late supper was 
prepared hi tibles where lava bubbled silvery and hushed. In the* 
ampitheatrcspf a hundred tow»ns on the nijiht side of Mars thebrov^n 
Martian peopje w^h i;old coin eyes were.leisurcly met to fix their at- 
tention upon stages where musicians made a serene music (low up like 
'blossom scent on the still air.^ 
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Chamcl'erizciticmand PJot . * ' 

lUhas beconve commoit for writers and Critics to losb off science 
fiction as "a svslem of ideas"'* and. consequently, a genre in which 
ideas are dominant over plot and character. The answer tosuclj a 
statement is, what is nect»ssarily wrong with that? S'atirt*, for 
e>ample. is primarily concerned with ideas. It would, not besatiroif 
it were not. Similarh. science fiction, since it.is by definition framed 
within lucientific reference. Is concerned with "ideas," This is not in 
itself a flaw. If, however, a particular story spends so much time with 
scientific concepts that the characters are weak and the. plot is 
il logical, ihen that is a Haw. But if thefJtory is dominated by science 
and conciseU though quickU develops welUrouudod characters and 
a belie\ able'plot, if it \i able to develop some balance of these three 
elements within itself (again, the criterion Jitne^ then\there is 
nothing wrong. . ^ 7 --a ■ - 

Characterization in science fiction is often' not e.xJessfvely 
detailed Take, for example. H.G. Wells' The Time Slai^:huk^(\S%i 
Nlost of the characters do not even have names. They are the Time 
Traveler, the Medical Man, the Editor, the Journalist, and the 
Psychologist 'But what is the advantage of giving t he Time Traveler 
a name? The lack of a name hetps build a mysterious aura around 
the man who can <||^quer time. Wells is characterizing these men 
by what they do. And as far as thcil* existence in the story goes, 
which invoKes several debates about the possibilitv o? time travel, 
what ^h<?y do affects how they thinly'; in other words, what they do is 
what they are. In Wdls" 77/c Wart^fjlw Worlds (1898), we hav<;it 
again: characters naiy^ed the Curate, the Philosopher* the 
Artilleryman. .Vnd theC- are characterized by what they do, how they 
act, and what they talk about in the wake of destruction brought on 
by the Martian invaders. A reason for this characterization by titlb 
and.preseut action is that in this time of chaos, as .the world is being 
des^troyed. thi^is all the first-person narrator Ar/ioa-^ of these people. 

To take a more modern example. Captain Norton in Clarke*s 
Rendezvous with Ratna is described simply as **cantious/' But ihe^ 
details pile**up. his resourcefulness, his coucpru for his men. He is 
wellMuformed: as he boards the '*Rama." he-compares himself lo^ 
the Egyptologist who first opened the tomb of Tutankhamen. 
Norton has two w'ives and dictates the same letter to both; yet he 
spares tiiem pxcessive dptailsso that they will not worry. He once 
had a brief affair with his «nrgeon' Commander taura Ernst, but 
forsakes the relationship as a triviality during the expedition. 
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H()W€»ver» after the rendezv ous w ith Uanui h ()>er» with aliJls cosmic 
implications* he drifts weightless arjdMoar\ in Laura's embrace. The 
characterizatioji of Captain Norton could have been quite standard, 
but it becomes just complex enough to prove interesting and valid. 

Although plot structure in science fiction is often episodic,. the 
jumbled, episodic quality of nutch scietice fiction is not necessarily 
unintentional. Heinlein*s Stranger in a Stranf^e Land Clarke*s 2001: 
A Space Odysseij ajul Cluldhoodj FmL AVells* The Time Machine 
iof course,, since It proceeds in leaps of nnllions of years into iheiu- 
lureX and hpny Mother icience fiction vforks utilize the mastery of 
lime and space ;presnt>Ced in ihe.geure. Plots, then, .may take the 
form of strings of selccl^Hl episodes fronj the great earth-shaping 
events the stories depict. 

Tg put iUsimpl>» to pahn off all scie.jce fiction as sonjeHiing in 
which characterization and plot are weak because ideas are 
prominent is to do the geiire an ijijysti^e. ' ^* 

Course St me ttire ' ^ 

. There are several ways to organi'/e a course ou scieiice fiction. 
Among these approaches are a) historical develo[)menl, b) majof 
author, c) type, and d) selective. Tlie following course outlines for 
each ofihese niQlhods are model guidelines only. For other student 
reading selections, the teacher^ is referred to the various listings of 
science fiction works, Includiug joht\ R. PfeifFer's Fant(Wj and 
Science i^lction^ A Critical Guide and Suzaiuie Millies* Scimce Fic- 
tion Primer Jot Teacher:i. The course (nUlines, generally-approurialg 
for junior lugh through freshmajj college level, are deliberately m)l 
based on a lecture-assignment format out, of the belfef that sirice 
science fiction Is a genre so suitable for discussion purposes there 
should be as little 'Mecturing** as possible? The outlines {)rimurily 
contain reading and suggestions, for teaching aids. They are 
iulendetl /o be followed selecliveb depending on the tim(? available 
to the classroom group* The method of presentation, then, will vary 
Tor each grade level. The works have'beetr selectecl on the basis of 
iheir^Iiterary qualit> aiitl exemplification of the sub-genre, science 
fiction 

a) Historical Development Approach 

The course will trace the lilerar\^ cLH'ciopnient of .science*^ficlio^ 
from its early origins to the present day. There will, of courses^ be 
-more lime devoted to the works^of major authors ihi^n to other 
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\\/Ucrii. but the course dilfc'i-i^ from tlic major author^^approachjq 
that developmental wo^S. a.J^ample of iion-scietice fiction writers^' 
experimetitatiuus in thw ctirm, and s^horter works from science fiction 
magazines of the thirties and forti^es be included as well. 

' * ^.DKFlNrnON Science Fiction 

i.ucian, /me //ivf<^/r(/. c IGO ;V() t " 
IkMi Junsoii. Sviu from tfiv \cu World DiiCotcrediu tlw Mootu \iy2\ 
C>rano de Ber^erac. .\ Vw/a^a* Ur^thi Moon, [050 un M(Vitvrpicc(*fi oj] 

Science Ficjwn, ed Sam NIoskowiV-*;. A^'e^port. Coim . HNponon (Vess^ 

1974) ' ^ ' * , 

Mfar\ Wollstonecratt Shelle>^ ' 'The Mortal Immortal/ ' 1834, (in A/^i^v 

ti'rpwre\ of Science l-ictioiU ' ^ ^ \ - 

^Possible teaching aid (^eofuc Nlehe*{' Votjage^td (hi* Moon, a silent film 
made m 1902: whicli tvpifies (>ar)> science fiction films just as the above 
w orks tvpify earl> science fiction.*) 

Jules Wrne. \ Journey hlfw Ccntpr of the KdrtiK KS64 I Baltimore^. Pen- 

' unnu I9(fe. paa) , * , ^ 

Jules \erne, Tacntij Tlwu^aiuJ iMigim Vmicr tlw .Seu 1870 iNew \ofk. 

K P DuttonandCo , 1972lpapJ 
Uol)ort l.ouis Stevenson. 'The Stroiige Ca^e of Dr ^t'k\ll ami Mrfihde/' 

f SS() \ Ne>v York, \Vasliington\S(iuare Press. 1972. [)ap. 
H C Wells, The Time \f«c/u»c\.1895 (uith The War of tlw Worlds, 

Greenwich, toiin* liawcett.' 19()S, ()ap. ) ' 
H.G Welb. *]^The Star.*' 1S97 un TomorrouUiiid TonwrroiL, mul Tomor- 

rou, ed. I rauk ilerbert and otiierji. New York. Holt» Rinehart and Win- 

ston. Inc 19T4, pap )*' 

' \ ^ Ji * 

vPosMble teiichmj* aid. color fihn. *'PK)t \u Science Fiction." Inivorsity of ^ 
Kansas. 23 minJ * - , ^ 

Arthur Conan "DonIc. The Marcot Deep/' 1929 (in the Mdrcot Deep. 

Derh> , (>onn IWlmont Tower Books, pap }^ 
Olaf Stapledon. Lmt and l-irst Men. 1930 i Baltimore. Penj;uin, 197 1 ) 
If P (.o\ecraft,:^rhe ^>liado\v Out of Time*'; 1930^10 The Colour Cht of 

Spnce, Nevv York. Lancer. 19G3. pap )r ^ . * 

(Possible teachinii aid color film. "Science Fiction. 19J18 to PrcHMit**' 
I'nivtrsU) of Kansas Issac Asimov lectures on the ori.iiin and deudopment 
of science fiction 23 m\\\ ' . «• . 

Isaac* Asimov. *\\ij;^htfalK" 1941 Un Tcjmorrou\ wul Tomorron. and 

Toniorrowi / ' ' ' 

Frederick Broun, ""^Krena," 1944 un Tomorrou, ami Tonwrron\ iind 

Tomorrou ) * 

Possible teaching artl feature fifm. Destinatum Moon, 1950. 91 inuu, b, w, 
available from St Paul Films. 7a50 Pinehurst. OearbonVMich , 48 126. One 
of 'the earhest and U^st science fiction films ofthSoOs. t\pical of.the times.) 
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Isaac Asrmo\. Holwt 1950 i( 

Ra\ Bradbury, '"Zero Hour/' 1950 (io The llhtUrateirMaiu NU'n\ \ork. 
. Bantam^ 197 1. p^p ) 

(Review "Science Fictum ' Jules Wrne to Ra\ Bradlnirs/ a slide-tape 
packaj^e froin tli^ Center £or Humainfies. iu^ . Two Hollaud Avenue. 
White R!ains» New York, H)60:}\ * ^ \ 

RoUrt Hcinl^in/'The Year of the Jackpot." 1970 (ui }^v^h{n\(\u^\ge . ed. 
Frederick PohK New, York Hallanline. 1970, pdp ) 
^Rolxrt Silverberg. *\Afler the Sixths Went Home. * li)7I \\\\ Vomorwu. 
amlTomorrou.andTQmonow) * ^ . 

I Possible tcachin); aid color filHU "New Directions in Science Fiction/' 
t^^^^'^-'^itlfof Kansas Lecture !>> no\elisl II Kllison on ne^f elements in 
science ficlion. novels 20min I * 

Poul An.d erson. "The QueVn of Xirand Darknes^>/* I9< I <in Sehula Award 

Stfm^'Seicn.Cil Lloyd Bigi»le» New York Harper and How, 1973) 
Arthur C Clarke. Hvmiezvou!, nilh Ratua (New \ork. Ballanline. 197G» 

b) Majc^r Authors Approach * / " 

Atll-r a hnet discussion of what science ficlitui is, the course will center 
on major amhorn of science fiction ami f heir work, 

, i DKFINITION. Science Fiction 
.Summarv of de\elo^)me|\l of science fiction to Verne 

Jules Verne , % ^ 

Joufnetf to the <>u(*t* o/ thv Earth, .1864 

Fwentfj Thim^auH iyfifiue^ I luhr the^Sca. 1870 - " • 

(1 C WVlls . • ^ ' ' ^ ^ 

The Tmw \1avhim\ 1S95, The War of the Worlds. tS9S (Creenwich, Coniu. 

Fawcett, l96S.pap ^ 
"The >Slarr 1897 ' ^ ' . - ^ 

77ie /naviWeAf(i>i. l897uNew*York Berkele\. pap i ♦ 
Tlftniil Tti Coiuv ^ScreenpLu in narrative form New \ork. Macinjllali. 

^ ^Possible teachini* aids ^ 
film. "H.C. Welk Man of Science." Indiana A V, Center^ b, w.30 nun 
film/AVhoosh. AnOiillineof n C;. Wells/* Time- Life, b w , 35 miii. ) 

Olaf Stapledon ^ " " . • 

lastatid fir^t Mau 15)30 

^ Isaac Aslmov ^ ^ 
"Ninhrfali;'l94l 
lj\ohot. 1950 

The htmndatton 7Vi/«A'f/.'H}5l— 3 novels ^New ^ork, Avon. I97J» pap.) 
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I\a\ F-adburv - 
"'Zer6Hour;j95a 

TheMarUan Chromdes. 1950 (New Y<)rk ikiitani. 1970. pap ) 
Fahrenheit 451. 1953 (New York:'Ballautiae. 1972. papj 

Arthur C CIarke 
**Tlie Sentinel" 

The Nine Bi!lion Names for (Uxl." 1954 m ^aaicv Tiction Uall of Fame. 
ed K«l)ert Silvv rlxjrg. Neu York. Avon, 1972. pap. ) 
Childhood's End (New \oTk Ballan.tine. 1970. pap ) 
2()0L A SpaceOdiiSH'ij \Kq\\ York NAL. SigVt. 1972. pap. ) 
iPowible teaching aid lOOL A Space Odijsi^eij. a teaturc film dirccted .by 
St^nlc> Kubrick from a screenplay b> Clarke and Kubrick The film, 
paWiallN deriNcd fronr/'Tlie Sentinel.*' was the basis for Chrke's book of 
thesame name, and is asuinniatioa of indch of ClarEe's writings ) 

Kurt Voniiegut > ^ 

The Sirens of Titwu 1960 (New Y^irk: DelK I9jl.pap ) 
(;of\(W/r>.1964(New York, Dell, 1970, pap) > ' ^ : 
sUufihterhou^e Five, 1969 (New York/HDcIL 1971, papx) ' ^ 
\PovMble teaching* aid. Vonnegut Simce Fantasy-- Bet ween Time and 
Twdmktu. Public Broadcasting Service, 1972. A\ailahle from New Line 
Cipema. 121 1' ni\eiMty Place. New York^Ncw York, 10003) ♦ 

e) Approiielv^by Type- 

In tlib ap'prucich". science fiction will be taugbt b\ various types of 
stories. It has an advantage that the .other mctliods do not bavcin 
tbat ft demonstrates to the student tlie many different kinds of 
stoFies that can fall under the definition science ftctiou. 

Lewis divide.^ science fiction into five sub-species: a) those 
that leap a thousand \cars to find plois and passions they could hav^e 
found at hofjie, b) 'the. fiction of engineers" which is primarily 
inl^erested in space travel, ^c) sciexitific but speculative^ stories that 
wonder/i-what would life be hke^if . . /\d) "eschatologic^il science 
fictnyi" which gUes iui imaginarv vebicfe to speculations about the 
ultimate destiiiv of our* species, lyid ef stOj/ies about gods, ghouls, 
' uhosts. demons, fairies— for winch plausibility is i|ot esseutiab^ 
. Some critics go in the other direction toward irrinuteiiess. Suzanne 
Mi. tes di\ ides sciiMice fiction into sycb broad beadmgs as "Man and 
Science " and under that division lists the following subheadings: 
'The Control of Man*s Mind;' ^ Inventions Tbat Backfire" "Cotxi- 
putens That Take Over." "Mari and the Robot ;" and "The Mad- 
Scientist S\ ndrome Donald Wollhcim breaks science fiction into 
the following simple list of groupings, a) imaginary voyages; b) fu- 
ture prediction, c) remarkable inventions, and c) social satires." 
Countless other divisions have been tried. 
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Tlu* follm\iiig list lUilizes^soinr of the Upes coiiicd h\ U'\vis» 
'Millies and WoHheim aiuHs simple oiiougli for a c' ns» Ualn^s. 

imagiiian vovages 

.alien beings - ^ ^ . • ' . * 

- ^ invention's or discoveries 
>lsi()nsof the future - 

Scientific concepts iti.me, other dimensions, evolution) 
This course outline is sugge^sted; 

' ' * DEt'lXlTIOX^ Science Fiction 
1 DISCUSSION AND DEFINITION 

^ The \ari(His t\pes of icionce fiction 

T>.peA— Imagfnarv V()\'age5 

Jule> VvTm\Journetj to i!tl' Ccnier of the, Earth 
MiliurC Cld(\ii\ naulcziouH tilth llama • ^ 

tPossible teaching aids films, .\ Trip to the Mootu 1902, 2001. A Space 
Odyssey, . . . • * ^ 

T>pe-B— Alien Bemjis * ^- 

Frcdcrick Br own,. "Arena** - 
Arthur C Clarke, CM//trW\'f:«</ 
1 1. G- \Ve|ls. The War oj the WorUk ' ^ 
John VVyndli^m, The Midutch Cuckoo^n>io\\ ^ork^AValker \ Co', J957) 
Alan Dean Foster. 'With Frieruis Like Thest-;* m the 1972 Annual WorUrs 
Best ScienaiFictunu Donald A VVollheinn e(L, Ne\\y%ork. Daw Books 

1972) «> ^ ; 

iPo^sihle teaching: aid featjtjry film. The Day 1ltc)uirth Stood Stiil, 1951, 
bU^I on llarrv Bales. "Fareweli to the Master " Available from Films In- 
corporated. 425 North Michigan A\e , Chicago, III 60GII, uitli branches in 
Atlanta. Boston, Dallas. HoIIvwochI, New York Cit\, Portland, and Skokle 
III ) . 4 . , 

Type C— invontiorts or Discoveries 

lie. Wells. The Invisihlr Man " 
WoXmX Lonis Stevenson. "The Strange Ca,se of Dr, Jek\ll and Mn ll\ de" 
Mary Wollstoiiccrah SlielUn. Vrankenstem u\eu Yc^rk. Oxford Universitv 
Press^. IQ71. pap ) 

Daniel Kt^^e.s. "Flowers for Algernon" un The llut^o Wiimrs, Vol^ /, haac 
Asiniov. ed , Garden Cit> , New York l)oubleda> and Co.. I9(i2) ' 
(Possible teaching aid feature film.. CVirtr/e/y, IO()S.. b:Lse(l on "Flowers for 
Algernon," 103 mm Available from Films Incorporated,) 

T>pe p— Visions of the Future- 
Pierre Boulle. iHanvt of the Apes iNew Yor^ N AL. Signet, 1968, pap. ) 
Rolwrl A Heinlein, "The Year of the /aeki ' 
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.Aklous Huxli!y. ikau World iS^*\\ York Harper & Wow, poj).) 

. Yfank Herbert, Dttne i New York, Ace, 1965, pap ) . 
Antiion> Biu^csb. XClockuork Orange {Sow Vort Ballantine. 1971, pap ) 
iPossibk* teaclung ajd feature* film> Planet of the Apes, 196S. from the 
Bou lie novel AvailaWefrom Films Iijcorporatedi 

Type E^Scientific Concepts , 

. II G Wells. The Time sraehme 
Eiiiwin A. Abbott. Fhttinid^ iNew York. Dover, 1952) 
\ Kurt \orinet»ut, Stau^lu^rhijUse Fwe (New ^ork, DelK 1971. pap.) 

d) Selective * ' •> 

• This inetliod of teaching science fiction relies on the use of 
science frction. .science fiction worth) of the name literaiitre. 

. All works, selected should demolistrate fitness. It shoukl be re- 
memhered. however, since this-is a course in science fiction, that all 
works studied should conform to a definition of science, fiction and 
even prove exemplar) of the sub-genre This method places great 
respoiiMbilitv on the ^election skills of the instructor A suggested 
outline follows 

' I)KKlNMTK^C>ience Fiction 
DKFINMTION' Literature 

VLC Wells/ThelStar" ^ 

H,C. Wells, The War of the WorUh . * " - 

jlav Brailbury, "Zero Hour"* 
Ray Bradburv, The Martian Chronicles ^ 
Poul Anderson. *'The Queen of Air and Darkness" * 
Frank Herbert. Ihine 
Aldous Hu.vley. Brave Sen Wrjrld 
IXobert Silverberg. **After the Myths Went Home* 
*blaf Stnpiedon, Last and Fir>t Men • * 

U alter M. Ntiller, "A Canticle for Leibowitz \ 
UrsnlaK IcCAinuThe^Left nmifof Darkneis ^ * 
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Four Examples ^ * . - 

in order to provide examples of how^deJicC-fietjon can be taught 
as literature, four science fiction worlds, are analysed. Ttiree shorT 
stories and onL> novel. The first story» *^2^*ro JHour/* is the most, ap- 
propriate of the four for elementary grades and is analy*zed accord- 
ingly. The criteria for judgment in all cases is that of fitnei>$. Each 
analysis provides points , that should be included in both the 
,teacher'^ own preparation and in the actual classroom discussion. 
' A good place to begin in analyzing a story or novel Jis literature Jsv* 
the opening paragraph or section, which often determines the 
work's structure, focus, plot and method of characterization. Ask 
students to determine the voice (,first person, third person, third 
person oniniscient. descriptive, satiricall The voice is oftrn aunify"- 
ing and structuring element in a work. Encourage stiulents to^'see if 
there are patterns in the language or in the themes'. Ai:e the 
characters well-rounded? Is the action of {\\e work togicafi* Finally, 
do, all of the various elements blend? Does the work demonstrate 
fitnc!>s}* Are there enough patterng^and .interrelations to make it a 
conscious!} wrouKht.entity andfnd in itself? 



*'Zero Hour * . 
by Hofj Bradbury (from The lUustrqtQct' Man) 

Sifitppn^i In the course of a dwj.-Minhrttns in and Out teljiug her 
mother. A/rs A/orris, about a new }^anie she and the othot children 
me 'vlaymg tvi/Za/*" //iimion/* Mink mjs the children are playing the 
}ianw nith DrdL a being from another planet who w working only 
with the chddren of the earth because they are impressionable,'* 

."Zero UottrS' Mink claims, is set for fit?e o^clocL Mrs. Morris pays lit- 
tle fitteutwn to'Mink. At five o'clock soon after Mr. Morris Gomes'" 
home, tkerc v> an ixxplmion Mr, and Mrs Morris seek aafetyM the at* 
tic, onhf to be pursued, there by Mink who is followed by 'Uall hhie 

• shadoics '* « •> , 

The Story begins. 

Oh. it was to be so jolly! What a game! tJnch excitenient they 
hadiu know'u in years, the children catapulted this way qnd that 
across the green lawns, shouting at 'each* other, holding hands, flying 
in circles, climbing trees, laughing.* Overhead the rockets flew, and 
the beetle cars whispered .b\ on the slreets% but' the pKildren played 
on. sSych fun, such tremulous jov.such tumbling and hearty scream* 
ing. ' ' , ^ 
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In this opening parngraph. it is established that the story is to be 
about clnhhen The voicp appropriately uses^ ihort, simple 
sentences, reflecling I lie shouls.and manner of the children. It is not 
a child's v oice» though, as iuch constructions as **hear|y screaming ' 
attest IMsjtdescn ptive voic e that reflects the children s joy. 

The opening paragraph also estabiisKes that the story is setin-the— 
future Uhe reference to rockets). There is also the early indication of 
a difference between the naive, carefree woi^ld of the children and 
the bus>. unheeding world .of adults. This is continued in the second 
paragraph where it ij, sik\ -Mrs. Morris *'hardly saw" Mink when the 
child enterjjd looking for tools.Tt is a major point of the story that 
Mrs. Morris could learn .from Nlink what is going on (as the reader 
surely does) if she only listened to her daughter. 

Although there is a vbicefframing the story,, a voice using simple 
language reflecting and blending with the language of the little girl 
Mink. "*Zero Hour" is told mostly in dialogue between Mrs. Morris 
and Mink The use of dialogue is effective as it allows the reader to 
graduallv obtain information about the **game'* and also because it 
highlights Mrs iNJorris' inabihly to communicate with her child: 

"VVho'sinvadiiig what?* 

Wlartians invading Earth. Well, not exactly Martians. They're— i 
don't know. From up/' She point cd'with her spoon. 
" Aiul inside," said Mom. touching Mink's feverish brow, 
. Mink relH^lled "Vou re laughing! You- 11 kill DrilFand ^lyn/body/* 
"T didn't mean to," said Mom. Drill's a Martian?" 
'*Nd livs — well— maybe from jupiter or Saturn or Vcjhus. 
Anywa\, he's had a hard time." \ 
*T imagine/' Mrs. Morris hid her mouth" behind her hand. 
*'Tliey couhhrt figure a way to attack Earth/* 
"UVre impregnable,"said Mom in mock seriousness. 
. * '*That*s the word Drill used! Impreg— .That was the word. Mom,*' 

The growth of awjareness of both the reader and. eventually, Mrs. 
Nlorris as to exacllv \^hat is happening, as can be gleaned from, the 
dialogue, is a unif\ing element oj this story. Bit by bit the reader 
hears of the ^^ame "Invasion/' MinTc using words outside of her vo- 
cabular) , Drill— a being frpTi anoUler planet whom the children are 
tr\ing to help enUuV-from another ((imension, Mink's possession of a 
W)-yo that dis/ippears, and an audio visor call from Mrs. Morris' 
friend Helen in New York in whichj Helen claims that her children 
are playing with Drill, as are children around the country. * 

The theme of a generation gap r$ also a unifying element. The 
theme js constiuitly repeated as Mink quotes Drill's creed of dealing 
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only with children Ix'cause. pareiUs know too much and are, 
therefore* * dangerous.** DrilPs methods suit the latent ii)stincts of 
thechildren who shun "crv babies,'" older children who in'ake fun of 
them, and grown-ups who do not understand them. The children 
are never portraved^^is vicious, however, but merelv as children who 
*do not rfjalize thev are destroying the world. The las{ line of the 
storv, Mmk*s greeting. to her par^jnts as she opens the (^loor with the 
aliens b<?hiiid"her, is that of a child: *'I\»akaboo/' ^ 

The story meets the definition of science fiction; it is a prose nar- 
rative dealing with events that caimot happen a{ the present time 
couched within., scientific or at least pseudo-scientific concepts 
pother dimensions, life 0[i other planets or in other, dim^nsic)n§). It 
displays fittma. it is unified by tJie franung voice that reflects the 
simply style of the children the story is about, by 'th(j growth of 
understanding of Mrs. Morris and'^the readers of what is happening, 
and the therjie of a generation gap u lack of understanding between 
parents "and ehilda*n ) 

The story is especially suitable for the upper el^iiieniary and 
junior high schools as it is simple in style and content and deals with 
something most children aroery aware of — the difference in under- 
standing of children and adults. Here are some ideas for getting 
students involved in the storV; 

s# Discussion of the generation gap. its credibility .as CAprcsscd in 
the $tory» aftd its dangers in terms of the story Guide ^ues» 
tions — Why didn t Mrs orris listen? Why didn't any of the mothers 
, across the countrv Hsten? Do parents listen? Can yon point out 
passage.'i ni the dialogue where Mrs Morris should have heen listen- 
ing and \vasn*t? ^ ' ' ' . 

^ •A written paragraph or short essay abou} what tlie t«ill blue 
shadows Un}\ like as suggesled in the storv. (The students might even 
, be »ykt'd to draw their idea of what the. aliens look like. This might 
help them conceptualize the storj*,) ' 

• Discussion and 'or essay about the credihiUty of the scientific 
aspects of thestorv (audio-visor, etcJGuide questions — What do the 
new devices look like? How ar.e they like equipment we have today? 

' How are they different? 

# Discussion aiid< or essay about the way Mink talks Guide ques- 
tion — Do children reallv talk like that? This might he developed into 
a dramatic activit> with student performers that couldbe audiotaped. 

' ' ' . . 35 
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' "TheSlar" By //.C. Wc?/// ^ . ' 

^ * Synoihi^ Thu^touj de$cnheh ihe effects of a star commg lertj close to 
^ cotlkimg iitth the earih \lucb of the earth is desUoycd. But from the 
f)oint of iwu of Martian at>tTonomersdittle damage m done consider- 
ing the stzc of t he star. ^ * o 

The story begins iathis way: 

It was o\{ the fir.st dav of the new jear that the announcement was 
(nacle» almost simultaneously from three ohserviitories. that the mo- 
tion of tiie planet- Neptune, the outermost of all the planets that. 

, "wheel about thesun» had l)ecom,e very erratic, Ggilvv had already 
called. attention t(\;?a suspected retardation in its velocity in 
Deceml)er Such a piece of news was sea reel y calculated to interest a 
world the -greater portion of whose inhabitants were unaware of the 
existence of the ^ilanet iNeptune. nor outside of the astronomical 
pro'fevsion did the subsequent discovery of a. faint remote speck of 
hi»ht in the rej^ion of the perturb^d;^lan,et cause any great excite- 

^ rnent ^^1; r 

The star appears, appropriately and forbiddingly enough, on'^the 
first da\ of the new year Efforts at some passing scientific credibility 
.jire apparent in the fact* that the sighfing was cor^irmed by three 
observatories at once» by reference to the"orbU of Neptune, and 
reference to^ Ogilvy.as a noted authority. The third sentence 
demonstrates the approach of the story, focusing on the reaction of. 
pepplo and -the earth, in general to the sfar. At first, the interest in 
the star is confined'to scientists. But as the star becomes more and 
more visible, the world takes notice. 

The voice of the narrator is third person omniscient. It prin\arily 
reports But that third sentence indicates that it is a knowledgeable 
voice, it knows that most of the world couldn t care less about stars 
and planets. This voice is, therefore, able'to.perceive irony in a situa- 
tion:^ . ^ 

B> the second day it was clearly visible to any decent instmrnent. 
a^ a speck with a biirel\ sensible diameter, in the cotistellation Leo 
near Regulu|^*^h a little while an opQra glass conid attain it. 

It is an omnis^cient voice and detached frorti the action, though it, 
occasionally adopts a7i ironic tone. And it reports on everything. 
^The voice describes different reac'tions to the. star, shifting from 
place to plac^ A weeping woman kneejihg beside her dead son 
wonders wh> a star should matter t o her. A schoolboy uses' the star 
as an exarjiple for stiidying centrifugal and centripetal force. 
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Dikerent people react in different ways: . ^ 

^ In a South Afrktin cit\ a great maw had married, and the streets 
. were ahjiht to welcome luti return \\ith his bnde. '*Eveji,t he skies have 
ilhimmatedr sai^l the Huttijrer 
Two lovers who see the btar from a caifebrake whisper, "That's our 
starj* and feel "comforted" by its brilliance 

The master mathematician^ays to the stdr; .1 

"You may kill nu; . But I can hold you— and all the universe for 
that matter— in the i;rip of lhii» little 6^rain. I would not change t|iat/* 

He then proceeds to Mse the future destruction of the earth aa the 
basis for his lecture. " 

Juxtaposed against this shifting of scenes to get different reac- 
tions to the star the use of repetjj^on to indicate, still through the 
reaction i)f people, thafthestar is continually getting closer: 

"It is hnghter'""eried the people clustering in tlie streets. But in 
the dim observatories the watchers held their breath and peered at 
, one another "// ^wdrerj' they said. "Searerr 

And voiCQ after voice repeifteii, *'It is nearer," and the clicking 
telegraph took that up» and it trembled along telephone wires, and in 
a thousand cities grimy compllsilorsTingered the type. "It is iiearer/* 
Men writnig in olfices, struck with a itrange realization, Hung down 
their pens, men talking in a thousand places suddenly came upon a 
grotesque j^ossihility in these words/Mt is nearer/' 

A whole* pattern of repetition develops. The device of shifting 
scenes is repeated as the pro.^iinity of the star causes havoc on the 
earth. Di^ferel^t areas pf the world are observed: Tidal waves hit the 
co;\sts and plains of China. Japan, Java, and alhhe islands of Bast 
.\sia are full of steam, smoke and ashes from volcanoes. Storms and 
earthquakes spread'all down America, 

The scientific explanation given by the .Master Mathematician is 
not tliat the star will col'lide with earth but that the star was at- 
tracted;! to the planet jupiter> orbit, alters the coarse of that planef, 
and passes ne^ar the earth. 

It might be wondered about the omniscient voice how the person 
survived all this de.struction to-tell the story. Also, how could he or 
she hii so detached from such destruction? The answer is. given by 
the reference to the Martian astronomers. The narrator is of the'fu- 
ture, probably from another planet. At* first, the mention of Mar- 
tians might be seen as a trick ending. But the identification of the 
narrator tk% a future being is in Iceeping with the omniscient, 
. detached, occasionally ironic voice of the story, and also provides an 
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si^xplaiiation for the existCMice of this pefson. The omniscient voice 
may even remind some readers of Spock in **Star Trek/' 

Characterization is brief but concise* The cBaracters are not 
named and are identified by their l^tle or types; master mathema- 
tician,. two bVers, a great man. But it is appropriate characterization 
coming from descriptions by a future beitig of past people and 
events, seeming!) observed from a great height. Also, tlie people are 
defined by their relation to the star: lovers who see it, a schoolboy 
who studies !t» a mathematician who understands what it is, a widow 
,who mourns her dead in its light. This is the basis for trfefP beting 
desqfilHJd at all. The star itself is almost a character: its existence 
and mo\ement affects these.people; the master mathematiciaueven 
feels enough rapport with the star to talk to it Of these characters, 
the master mathematician is the most detailed. He exemphfies 
courage and pride in the pbwer of iho mind, all of which speaks well 
of humanit). Again, we find in science fiction that even though the 
earth IS all but , destroyed. humanit>, on the whole, behaves ad- 
uurat)ly. " - ^ \ • ' 

^Vs to the style, at first t}»e voice merely rep?)^ts what occurs in 
descriptive, sometimes complex? but always conljrolled and gram- 
matical sentences. Biit as the star approaches, the style refteets the 
situation. Sentences become long and frantic, witji no sentence 
breaks, detailing pa|Uckod Hight and destruction, repetitive, allitera« 
tive, enjphasizing "s/* "h,*' and/'m"* sounds to Convey a sense of 
s|)eed and crowds:. « . \ 

I ntil that wave came at last — iiia bliiuling h'^ht aiul v^ith the hrevjith 
of a furnace, ^\\'\h and terrible it cuuie— wall o( water, fifty feet 
roaring huo>;ril\ ,^ip«n the long coasts of Asia, jnid swept inlumf 
across die plauis of China. For a space the-slar^ holler now and larger 
aiul hrighter than the' sim in its strength, showecl with pitiless 
, * bnlliauce the wi(le and popidons count r\\ towns aiid villages with 
their pagodas and trees, roads, widu cultivated fields, millions of 
NU'eplcs> people slarnig n* helpless terror at the ineaiulesceut sky; 
and then, low atui growing, came the inurniur of the Hood. And thus 
it ua:» With millions of men that night— a Hight now*lnther, with limbs 
iieavy wuh heat an^} hreath fierce and scant and the Hood like wall 
swift and while Ixdiind, And theti death, * 

**The Star* is a science fiction storv. it concerns an incident of 
the imagined future, with a beir?g from some future date as narratpr. 
Scientific plausibility and scientific Uetail are evident. "The StaF' 
exhibits /i7;im\ Events are clescribed and unified by an onmiseiont. 
detached, though at ti^nes ironic voice. The detached, omniscient 
voice dictates the structure of the stor> . \yhich is composed of reac- 
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lions around the world lo the star. The voice also dictates brief but 
. concise characterizations, as if glimpsed fleetingly by the narrator or 
. * people from another planet from a great height. There is a pattern 
of repetition in the story, not only of speech but of devices (such as 
jlhe shifting of scenes). The style follows the mood of the action; at 
, firsfcalmlyjeportive, then frantically descriptive as if caught up in 
the destruction. Even the surprise conclusion which alludes to the 
existence of Nlartians and other alien beings is in keeping with the 
detached, omniscient voice. ' - ? 

Teaching Suggestions - , . 

Photographs and -.illustrations of stars, particularly comets and 
meteors (since these are the stars most likely to approach earth) can 
be brought into class to give pictoral representation to the Wells 
story. Sfujd.ejits can be asked to consult an encyclopedia aiKKother 
source^ for descriptions of stars. Also, students can bo assigned to 
find in books and newspapers reactions, especially panicked ones, to 
sightings of cornets, or of UFO's. and^^iese can be compared to the 
descriptions in the Wells story. . ^ ^ ^ 

Students might Be asked To syrite tTiti<iues comparing "Tlie Star" 
witif another story or film. Similar fictions about, the collision of 
other interplanetary bodies with earth are Edgar Allan Poe's "The" 
Conversation of Eiros and Channion" (in the Trcmirij of Science 
Fiction Classics, New York; ffannver House, 1954) and Edwin 
Balmer and Philip W\lie^s.\\Vi6>n Worlds Collide (1932, Paperback 
Library, 1973, pap.) A feature film was made of the latter" in 1950. 
'Refercjnce can also be made to .Arthur C Clarke's llendezvotis idth 
Rama (1973) in. which, for a whik\ the .unidentified space object is 
thought to be a collapsed star'on collision course with earth; in 
chapter two of this book, a scientist es en^ draws a comparison of this 
event .with the Wells storv. 

Wells was 'primarily hiterested in ahe reaction of people to 
speculative events^ It would.' dierxjfore. l)e helpfuj to u class in con- 
ceptualizing such events both in a general way and as they concern 
Wells in particular, to dramatize or have dramatized the lioward 
Koch/Orson Welles radio adaptation of Wells* The War ojjhe 
Worlds (in Howard Koch's The Panic HroadcaU, New York: Avon, 
1971, pap.) A possible class project based on the radio (reatriient of 
The War oj the Wprlds would be a student (framatization of **The 
Star*' within the context of a TV news show. The story might be 
updated for this, but the students should rceognize.and know lh^» 
reasons for any clianges they may make. 
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. "The Queen of Air and Darkness" • , 
by Paul Anderson 

SittiapMs Uarbro CulUn\ ilukl is kulnappvd on the planet Roland, 
harhro (vmuU^ a detevtui% Eric Shvrnnford, and iagvther they 
mn^tjmite the pthsthihtij the bo\j tuis kidnapped by OtillUVf^sor Old 
FolL ivrii Muxdar to faerie rreatuwi^ oj old earth lore lUitbro is cap' *^ 
turvd bit the ihitimfi^, renmted nith her son, and confronts the 
Qtu'cn of A\r and Darkne^^ wlio almost makes lUirbro one of them. 
Sherrmfurd re\cue^ both Barbro and her aon At the end of the story, 
(he C)n thiols appear to haCe been alUmi desfroyed- 

The^slory begins; ^ ' ^ 

Tlif last glow of the last burtijet would linger almost until inid- 
vviiiter But there would be no nW)re du>, aiul tluvnojrthlands rejoiced. 
Bl<ts>onis opened, flamboyance on jiretjiofn trve:>, steelllowers rising 
blue from the brok and rainplant thai cloaked all hills, shy whiteness 
uf kiss-nie-neverdown in the dales. Flitteriys darted among diem on 
u rides cent wmgs, a crownbuck shook his horn:; and bugled. Ik t ween 
lion/(jns the sk\ deepened from purple to sabkv Both mouns were 
aloft, nearls fnllC/shtniii^ frost) on leaves and molten on waters. The 
s|iad(m> the\ made were blurred by an aiirora, ;i gr^eat blowing cur- 
tani of light across half heaven. Behind if the earliest stars had come 
out' J . 3 ■ ^ 

The opening paragraph is full of wonder in its, description of u 
sunset It is almost poetr\ in its use of alliterati(v^) and rbythnv It 
. carries strange uords -aiul presents an eerie* otherworldly at- 
mosphere The first section of the stor\ continues with the introdi»c- 
lion of such characters as Misthtrd» Shadosv-pf-a-Dream. Ayoch (a 
pook) and the Quc\;n of Air an^l Darkness, all of whom confer over 
the kidnapped child. ^This short stoh is very cl.ose to pure fantasy in 
its use of elfin creatures and magic. It is a blending of both pure fan- 
tass and science fiction as^the earth legends of faerie creatures and 
changt'linj^s are tr'ansferred to outerspace. Thestor\ is an admission 
of humans* deep-rooted belief in legends and other ^nonscientifie 
conceptions. JJarbro expres6es this to Shorrinford: ^ - ^ 

^ Oh.»I stipj)0$e it's just something left over from my outwav 
1 cinldhood, but (lo\ou know, wheiii fin (nuler them I can't think of 
the stars as balls of gas. whose en\?rgies have been measured, whose 
pluiiets have been walked on by prosaic feet. No,4hey*re sniall and 
cold and niagtcal. our lives are bonnd to them, after we die, they 
whisper to our gra\cs''* Barbro glanced downward *M realize that's, 
nonsense " ^ * , 
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' Stethocis of Teaching ^. 

^ It is iiilerestiiig to compare *'The Queeri of Air arul Darkness'' 
with Tolkien's faiit;isy trilogy The Lord of the Rings which pre- 
ceded the Anderson stor\. The similarities between t^e two works 
include the creation of otherworldly, beings ijolkien uses hobbits 
and ents, Anderson pooks,.nicors. and wrait*hs). the use of n.ew lan- 
guage and songs, and esfjecially the reaction to the faerie worlds^ 
Both The Lord of the Rin»s and ''The Quven of Air and Da^kne^s"^ 
exhibit admiration for these faerie worlds, but both works end with 
the worlds dying oyt because their time has come. 

Anderson creates in a sense, two other worlds; a future world, the 
planet Roland where humanoid life 1ms spread since '*earth long ago 
sunk into alien concerns", ''and the faerie world of the" Outlings. It is 
^b<xtter to say thajt it is one *'other vyodd" for, since this is pre- 
dominantly science fiction (everything Is couched within a scientific 
reference what Anderson has done is create a scientific explanation 
for these Outlings that have iidiabited 'possibly the earth ancl now 
BolaiKh . > 

The planet Roland is well-documented, in scientific detail. Ro- 
land's .sun is called Charlemagne (type F9, forty percent brighter 
than Sol). It has two moons: Oliver and Aide. It is a globe 950O ki- ^ 
lometers in diameter which rotates once in thirty -two liours; its sur- 
face gravity is 0.42 \ 980cm/sec-; the sea level pressure is slightU^ 
above one Earth atmosphere. New technology and concepts appear 
as Barbro^ cooks a meal on a **glower/' Sherr^nford talks to the 
sheriff on a "visiphone'* and estimates Barbro's age in both Rolandic 
and Terrestrial \l»ars. Biii jhe scientific details extend even to the 
provision of a scientific explanation for the Outlings: they are ab- 
origines, territorial In nature; they hide both because they are cau- 
tious of humans and because they are a species used to little direct 
sunlight and therefore avoid the sun; they possess mental, gifts 
including the ability to read miiuls and generate hallucinations; 
they steal human children partly to conform to their pattern of 
inspiring fear and partly in order to study and ext)erirnent on 
members of the human species. All ofVhis provides a rational expla- 
nation fo^ earth tales of faeries and little people (such as the Irish 
faerie tales, of the Shi or the Dutt^ ghosts in Washington Irving s 
*'Ylip Van Winkle 'J who could cloud meiVs minds with illusions and 
make thtnn forget their past lives. 

And so, 'The Queen of Air and Darkness" contains pure fantasy 
elements, it belongs to the sub-genre science fiction. Put in addi- 
tion, it has an overall structure of a dfitective story. The heroine 
comes taa detective and asks him to find her nnissing child. There 
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*are questions—- whcPstole the child, and how?, are th^re Out- 
lings?-— clues pite up. the,heroine js captured and is* rescued by the ^ 
detective, his guns blazing.' ' ^ > 

In addition to the^organizihg structure of the detective story, ihe , 
story is unified by thex^ont'iued use of ihe theme of illusion veij^s- 
reality. The story is composed ol sequeilces which alternate 
between the 'Veal" world of Barbro and Sherrinford. and the 
"faerie" world of the Dutlings. The. nakedness and abandon of the 
Outlings in the opening sequences i^, contrasted with the repQrt;ed, 
troubled times that have beset human life apd the unease with 
which some of theiumians act. Barbro is captured by the Outlings 
when she follows the illusion of her Son Jimmy. She is carried by a,, 
Jnan who speaks in the voice of her dead husband; she abo seesithe 
ti<>i^ named Sambo t^hat she had wlien she was a girl. But ber **h^Sj ' 
baad" grows weak and is led" away by a hooded figtfre; the dog,^ 
vanishes, Sherrinford ^ets ^he cooperation of the young, changeling 
^l^stherd by turning off the '*mind-$hield" as the Oujilingi ap- 
proach, theiyturning it b^)ck on so that Mistherd can s^e them as 

^they really are, Anderson has coralled pure fantasy and science fic- 
tion iuto one 5tor>^ not j^ist as a stunt but to highlight the theme'of 
ilhisioy versus reality. Barbro admits *a desire to believe that stars 
whisper to our graves afjer we die. Humans c:ipt\red by Outlings 
seem to sucdimib. readily ta the charms of thtir existence. Chief 
pmstable Dawson.avciids the question of Qutling^ Wj"^^ '^^^"^ 
iyul hk family^ who farther out. sing the songs of the Outlings. 
T4iere is^a strong indication that the worRl has be^iome too technical 

/ and mechanical. ai»d that hupians inwardly clingto a.belif f in thc'e 
magic creatures' \tho romp naked th|;ough fields^and for whom nbth- 
ing i^ 'dull or ordinary. In the '*Arvid Song" that the* faniily qf 
WHlliam Irons sings, the Queen of Air andtDarkness «ays to the 
ranger ArVid who has refused her. ' 

% . hi work and play and friendship , * . ' * / 

' Yoifr grief will strike-y.Qu dumb \ * ' 

5or t^unkihg what you^are — "and— < 
^ \yhat you might have become* * . *. J 

But in the hWiU many Outlings are killed by Sherrinford*s,guns.^The^ 
Outlings disband, sqon to.l>ecome absorbed intt)* human1[ty The 
Queen of Air and Darkness, is dead and 'Ayoch the pook a[ings a 
^tributoto her beforc.he Hies away: ^ ^ 
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Oul of h^r Bre^isl • * • 

A blossom ascended. 
The sununcr bur/ied it. 

TliCiOiigisciuled. • v. \ ' >• 

.Sherriiifurd adopts the common nnihc attitude that it had to be 
doiie But the song claims that '*a Wossoin \isceuded** and was 
buru.ed Realitvmust prevail Dreams imist fade. 

The characterizations are serviceable if not.well-rounded. Barbro 
is a t>pical huK-in-diStress with clearU delineated ph)siciil charae- 

Jeristics ^she is a big woman of thirt\. hroad-shonldered, long-leg- 
ge<K lull breasted, supple of stride) She is 4 w omau of science who 
ihstincti\el\ believes ii\ the unbelievable. Sherrinford has more to 
do and say. it is fie who solves the nivstcrv*. He considers himself a 
follower in the archetvpe of tlie rational detective — Sherloc'k 
Holmes. At the end. we are led to believe that a romantic rehition- 

.ship has developed between ihvsbc iwo lonely people. But even the 
characterization of Sherrirtford is somewhat diminished as he js 
made to reseue Barbro in his campei; bus equippedwith a guulurret. 
Far more interestnig, both because they are the kev to the mjstt^ry 
and because of the uniqueness t)f finding such creatures in a science 
fiction tak\ are the Outlings. Misthe.rd, the voung boy<;Kangeling 
who becomes Sherrinford's guide, Shadow -of-a- Dream, MistheriJ's 
female companion* Avodh the pook ^with long, clavvfooted legs, i\ 
hali'«human face, and, a bodv covered with feathers) who kidnaps 
the Cullen bov, Morgarel the wraith (telepathic), NagrinHhc nicor 
duige and four armed), and the Queen of Air and IJ)arkness who 
stands alone in herjiakedness! But even these-creatures, altlioCigll 
generallv unfamdiar to the reader, claim their believabilitv not from 
their existence m the storv but from J.heir relation to earth-based 
legends. But just as Anders(A» has connected his blendyig of science 
fiction and pure fantasv to the themes of illusion versus realitv, so, 
this reliance on archctvpes is made to.seem purpj)seful in a speech- 
bv Sherrinford that expomuls that archetypes (his resemblance tV 

"Sherlock Homes, the Outlings* resemblance to earth legends) run 
' thr(.ugli all history ^ - » 

'*The C^icen of .Air and Darkness" is a science fiction story-s-it 
concerns events and ideas not possible in daily life that are framed 
within a scientific reference. It is conceivable that there can be quibv^ 
bhng over some points The characterization of the •fiuman 
characters is generallv rather standard. Andersoirs use of earth 
leuends becomes ver> hteral when he iiaines^the^[)lant .**Rolan<l," 
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the moons **0!ivt»f/* and "Aldt ' and the sun "Charlemagne/' Fi- 
nally, it is perhaps 'i tribute to th^* ppint of the story— that l>elief in 
such things as z:i)lhs..*and legends persists even in scientific 
ages— that th^ reader is disappointed by Sherrinford's final explana- 
tion of the Oufljags. Sherrinford tends to the rationale that the Out- 
lings are not th" ' faerie'* creatures from earth but are inhabitants of 
the planet Roiand who adopted this guise knowing that humari^ 
feared such creatures. It is in keeping with the science fiction nature 
of the stor> that the Outlings are definitely identified as not faerie 
creatures, but this explanation seems a little forced, especially as the 
(Xitlings act like faerie creatures even when mortals are not around. 

The story blends science fiction and pure fantasy; it is^jnified by a 
detective story structure and by the theme of illusiqn versus reality 
that complements the pyrx? fantasy /science fiction nature of the 
''story ' ' \ 

Teaching Suggestions - - 

Students can be asked to trace Hteraryjantecedents of Anderson's 
faerie creatures. Additional reading assignments to give the students 
an idea of the faerie worlds Anderson lis incorporating into his 
science fiction tale "might include jimes Stephens' The Crock of 
CoW(1912, N.Y... Collier, 1967, pap.) and selections from Tolkien's 
The llobbit (1939, N'.Y.; Ballantine, 1967, pap.) Further com- 
pjirisons with dther literature are possible, for instance the com- 
parison of the Arvid song sung" by tlie William Irons family with 
John Keats' *^La Belle Dame Sans Merci." Reference can also be 
made to A. E. Housman's three stanza poem "Her Strong' Encharit- 
ments Failing" \vhich contains the following lines: 

The Queen of air and darkness 

BeginsJasbrill and cry, ♦ 
'0 Young man, 0 my slayer, - . 

To-morrow you shall die.' 

Other iissignments can include students fiiuling or selecting read- 
higs from other fiction that combine\*lements of various genres with 
science fiction. Anderson hipiisetf has attempted similar combina-^ 
tions before. His **The Martian Crown Jewels** (in Great Science 
Fiction Stories, Dell, 1964) again uses a detective story framework 
for a seiende fiction stor>. There is even another character who is a 
futuristic embodiment of Sherlock Holmes, this time hc'is a not^d 
Martian detective. The television series Star Trek featured stories 
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that used Alice in WorKlerlaiKl, Apollo, and a fallen angel as 
characters. , . 

It might be Interesting to undertake activities involving the lan- 
guage of "The Queen of Air and Darkness." Tolkien in The Lord of 
the Rings provided pronunciatioh^keys and a glossary for languages 
he coined. There is not as^much language invention in **The Queen 
of Air and Darkness" as in Tolkien, But the students could develop 
etymologies for corned wrtrds and place iiames in the story, both 
words .used in the faerie world of the story and words from the 
futuristic world. Extensive vocabularies might be constructed, lead- 
ing to the formulation of dictionaries. • 



• Childhood's End by Arthur C, Clarke 

Synopsvi. In i9r5, the Overlords from another planet take over the 

earth and brnxfji it to perfect, though s(enU\ order. At firsty thetj do 

not '>hou themselves. But after fifty years, the earth i$ allowed to sec 

Karellcn, Supervisor foi[ Earth-— he has horns, wings, a bathed tad. In 

short, he is the image 'of the deid. Evi^itually, it develops that the 

Overlords are actmgfor **ilw Overmimr and their mission w to take 

aiiay andnatch oier certain earth children iiho have developed mto 

superior beings The children are part of the Overnwur$ ultimate 

plan It is thrmtgh them that human lifecoutinues. But humanity as a 

whole dies out and the earth ts destroyed in order to provide energy 

for thechildrens departing flight to join the Overmind. 

* ' » 

The novel begins with a prologue in which the Russians and 
Americans are about to launch rockets to the moon only to be 
stopped by the arrival of the Overlords. The novel is divided into 
three topical divisions, a) Earth and the Overlords; b) The Golden 
Age; and c) The Last Generation, The novel is episodic in structure 
but is unified by the following principle, the continual development 
of Understanding of the nature and mission of the Overlords, The 
first section, therefore, traces the relationship betw:een Stormgren» 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, and Karellen, includ- 
ing the kidnapping of Stormgren by anti-Overlord factions and 
Stormgren s attempt to get a glimpse of Karellen*s face. The second 
section details the first appearance of the Overlords to the world, 
the peaking of the **CQlden Age" on earth, and the plan of Jan to 
get to the Overlord planet. The final section describes the discovery 
of George and Jean Greggson that their two children are **chosen/* 
the revelation of the mission of the Overlords, Jans exploration of 
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ihc OverlordN planet, and liis return to earth as the sole surviving,^ 

earthling. p , , ' ■ 

The t.opi?al, episodic structure is, therefbre, uuihed by- the 
development oFunderstauding of both the^reader and earthlin^s in 
the novel of the nature of the Overlords. The scope of time is vast, 
but a pattern of human Iwhavior emerges even though the charac- 
terizations are not detailed. Stormgfen, George, Jean. Jan, Duval 
(the scientist who helps Stormgren ^ee Karellen), Sullivan (the 
scientist who helps Jan get to the planet of the Overlords)— in short 
those characters who are give-i atiy appreciable space— all display a 
quest for knowledge, and understandingipf their situation. .Duval 
!uk1 Sullivan in particular are portrayed as competent but """little" 
people who have never made it in,a big way. It is somehow appro- ^ 
l^priate that in a novel which is basically an overview of -the last * 
hundred years of earth, these iudividuafs— not superheroes but or- 
dinary men and women— aVe tly; ones* whp play important roles. 
They are distinguished b> a belief in the rational, a desire to know 
and 'act, and finalls . bs resigned acceptance". Stormg.r(y»,kiicm:s that 

- ho will never.see the Overlords; George, the writer, knows thatim- 
nianit V has U'i its human future; Jean knows 'that she will never see 
her children agaiiu-and Jan knows that he will not survive long as 
the last man on earth. Even though the eartlj is destroyed and hu- 
manitv is no more, the novelis not pessimistic. There is a plan to the 
universe; human beings just-happen to play a very small p'art in that 
plan. Butjhe.humans,portrayed «re notable, and something of the 
nature of humanity, continues., working toward the perfection of 

■ Creation, in the earth phildren. . ' 

The dominant and the most impressive character df the novel is 
Karellen. At first he is a mysterious voice who playfully calls 
Stormgren "Rikki" and who evidently knows ever) thing thai hap- 
pens on earth. But he isthe one character who is present throughout 
the. novel and therefore the one able to develop most fully. As the 
nO\'el progresses, it becomes apparent that Karellen and all the 

— Overlords are not orhnipolent, but rather, euimchs in the evolution 
of the universe, fit only to serve and aot to initiate action. One 
senses that behind Karellens wit, and aloofness is someone who 
wishes to be involved but can only watch— the children, the earth, 
seeniiiiglv now- in perfect order, heading for inevitable destruction. 
When^he mission is over, and the earth is gone, Karellen, who has 
watcheVl it all with surface detachment, evidences regret= and pity, 
lie, likii-thet)ther characters in {he novel, is ultimately a "little 
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person" in the vi^st scope and plan"^of the universe. But he too 
'behaves with dignity and r<?signed acceptance. 

i&arellen appears in the image of the devil. This is one of ^the 
many Judeo-Christian images tiiat occur throughout the novel. Jan 
hiding in the stnfFed whale bound for the planet ofi^he Overlords 
evokes/he Bible story of Jonalj. Jeff, the son of Cet)rge and Jean, is 
saved from a tidal wave by a mystn-ious voice — like the voice.that s 
called Abraham and NoaH. Jhe earth children, who fly to the Over; 
mind* recall the statement of Christ. **L<jt thejghildren come to me ^ f*^"^ 
and do riot hinder them. It is to just such as these that the kingdom, 
of God belongs." The chosen children first e.\hibit*their uniqueness 
by their recurrient dreams; dreams are a typical means of communi- 
cation between Cod and man in the Bible. And finally, the Over- 
mind itself is surely spiyie form of Godhead. There is also a pattern 
and repetition of motifs: ascent (the planned rocket shots of the 
noveKs prologue, Jan's trip to the Overlord's planet, the children's 
flight at 'the end) and descent (Stormgren^s prison in the under- 
ground cave, Stormgren^'s visitJo Duval underground Jan's descent ^, 
. into the b<?lly of a whale). 

The voice of the novel is third person omniscient. At first it limits 
itself to descriptions of humanity's reactions to the Overlords. But 
since the Overlords are introduced to the reader as characters in 
. Seetion T\yo, several conversations between Overlords are de- 
scribed in SectioLj Two and Thrt*e, Tliis omniscient voice adopts a 
somewhat elegiac tone appropriately enoQgh. toward the end of the 
novel as the e^rth is destroyed. * \, . " 

There are flaws in the novel. The fact that Clarke has chosen a 
structure that is episodic and contrall^d by topical rather than 
strictly chronological, or -character divisions engenders a novel that 
some readers might wish were tighter. In such aStnicture, many of 
the characters (Stormgrea*s kidnappers, Rupert Boycc and his wife) 
are one-dimensional The two characters in the prologue, Reinhold' 
and Schneider* never appear again. In fact, the first section of the 
novel, which in most cases is the source of much information about 
the plot, voice, and structure, is not crucial to the development of 
the. narrative or style. Finally, while the use of the characterjstic/^'of^ 
the devil for the Overlords is clever, the explanation for this ap- 
pearance given by Karellen at the end is unconviniping: . the 
0\'erlords had never come to earth before, but the image of the 
dt^vil was humanity's "future memory" of its fuinous er\courlter with 
the Overlords. 
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, Childhoods End mav seem to^ome readers a flawed novel, but it 
does exhibit* /i/nesv ll^.is unified by the conlinuetl development o( 
understanding of the Overlords, by the character of Karellen, by a 
pattern of characterization, and b\ a pattern of images, sorfie of 
them religious. ■ . * 

feaehUiii Sufigestioii^ 

XSiiice this novel .involves beings from another planet, teaching 
aids >vlll largely bejipi^ed to fictional occurrences. A major feature 
of Childhood s End is a modern conception of the devil. ,A possible 
student assignment is the tracing of past portraiirs of thedevil,^spe- 
ciallx those that place him in modern (nonbiblical) times; and com- 
paring these portraits with that in Childhood's tnd. Some examples 
are ChrislopKer Marlowes play The rragicdl liktortj qJ Doctor 
Faustm. Stephen Vincent Benet's The Devil and l)aniel Wabster 
(play.and story); and Ira Levin^ Rosevmrijs Baby. 

A dramo suitable for class performance lhaj also posits the inva* 
sion^f earth b\ superintelligent beings is Gore. VidaPs Vmt to a 
Small iHanct Un Visit to a Small Planet at]d Other Television Platjs. 
nl Core Vidal, Little, Brown, 1957). It exists as a TV drama running 
around an hour and as a fulMenglh play. Although it was also made 
into a feature film in I960 starring Jerry Lewis, the only elements 
the film has in common with the Vidal original are the title, the 
basic situation, and four lines of script » 



I 
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V 



Drama . " 

Earlier in this report, the theoretical difficulties with science fic« 
tien drama' were examined. Following th(i leacl t)f TolkieiVs "On 
Fairy Stories/* it was noted that the scientific verisiipiilitude 
necessary for science fiction might be difficult to attain wilh\the illu- 
sion^ry atmosphere of the theater. Also, there are relati%ly. few 
such plays toaise in judging whether or not science fiction drama is 
po<tsible. Belo\^ is a list of some attempts at science fiction drama, 
All of these dramas are open to criticism a.^ legitimate science fic- 
tion. Shaw> Back to Methuselak while it has a science fiction 
premise and has been influential Jn science fiction history, is only 
superficially scientific ^d proves fanciful in its execution, beginning 
in the Garden of Eden and etidirig with a dreaiji epilogue Capek's 
fi.t/.fi.,wn addition to being^somewhat stiff as drama by contempo- 
jrar>' "Standards, is qaughrin the depths of German romanticism. 
Whrp ha&affinities with the comic strip, and Visit toaSmal\ Planet 
ends»as aa intellectual joke. Even Isaac° Asimov's **The Last Ques- 
tion" has to cheat on the scientific explanations. When all energy 
trarisfer has stopped, a computer continues trying to find a solution, 
Jn order for the computer to function, in the absence of energy, 
^ ./\simov has had to draw a mystical distinction between ^malter 
energy and mind energy which can be conserved. 
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. In,$pitc of this, all these dramas are suitable as supportive ma- 
terial for classroom activities. They can stimulate cla$s Interest. 
They can provide visual as well as \Vritten examples of treatments of 
science fiction the;nes. They are especially helpful in demonstrating, 
humaii reactions to science fiction situations. ' / 

Although there are nqt many attempts at science fi<5tion di^fkma, 
there are some additional one-act plays' that are suitable for 
classroom use StiuWn'ts. should be 'encouraged to seek examples of 
this form in performing-arts periodicals and books, * / 

Back to Methuselah by George Bernard Shaw. 1922; Complete 
Plays wUti Prrfaccfi Vol. I!, Dodd, Mead, and.Ca, 19^3. Also Pen- 
guin paperback. / 

Pla\ cycle composed of five plays. **!n the Begintiing," Part One, 
is a retelling of the stor>' of Adam and Eve. wjw learn from the 
Serpent the secret of the Life Force. Part Two^^The Gospel of the 
Brothers Barnabas/' shows the rediscovery of Jt'ne secret of prolong- 
ing ones life. In Pa.t Three, "The Thing Happens,'* set in the year 
2170, two individuals from Part Two have survived by unconsciously 
willing it In Part Four, *'The Tragedy o^^the Elderly Gentleman/'- 
the world in 3000 A.D. is divided into lon'glivers and shortlivers. Part 
Five, "As "Far As Thought Can Reachy^ is set in 3l\920. Life is once 
again limitless, as it was in the Gzn'den of Eden, Very long and 
seldom produced, th^ cycle still demonstrates the wonder and vi- 
sion typical of science fiction. Palts Three and Five are the most 
skillfulK written, for dramatic piirposes, and both provide portraits 
of the future. Theseparts and c>ther excerpts from the play cycle are 
suitable for class presentatiorytTr reading aloud. 

77u> Last Question by l^aac Asimov. Written 1966. Producddlft 
the Vandcrbilt Planetarium^ 'Long Island, New York, Aug.-Sept. 
1975. i. / ^ 

Entropy, a "term coined by the mathematician Clausius about a 
century ago, is a stat^in which all matter is at uniform temperature, 
and therefore no^n(?rg)^-transfer is po,jsible. The last ques^tion, **Can 
entropy be reversed?*' is posed to a computer several times in the 
course of the pl4'. When entropy 4? reached, the computer keeps 
\\ orking to answer tJie last questioiK The play runs about an hour. 

' 7 » ; 

- * R<L'Ji by Joseph and Karel Capek. 1921. Often anthologized. 
A scientist who tries to make robots more humanoid causes them 
to revolt ^^ikI destroy humankind." In the^end the robots have be- 
come yejry^hurnan after alK ^ . 
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VuU to a Small Planet hy Gore N'idal. TV drania 1955 [Vmt to a 
Small Planet and Other TV Playf>. Gore yidaK.ecl Little, Brown, 
1957» pap:)* Broadway productiv>n 1957. The TV version is more 
readily available and probabl\ more suitable for class use since it 
runs about an hour. The pla\ \ersioiris overextpnded For the rela- 
"«tiyely simple premise, ' • 

The earth is taken over bv a telepathic and seemingly all-power- 
ful visitor from another planet who con;es dresscid in a Civil War 
u.iiiform/having overshot the time in.which he wanted to arrive: He 
is about to drive the earth into a third world war when he is re- 
claimed by another interplanetary visitor and labeled an infant \\ho 
jras escaped from his nursery. ^ \ 

Warp by Stuart Gordon and Bury St. Edmund. A trilogy. First 
presented at the? Organic Theatre in Chicago, Broadway perfor- 
mance at Ambassador Theater 1973 performance in Washingtoji, 
D C Not yet published, ^ * , 

, This Buck-Rogersish excursion is divided into three parts which 
can be performed as a. whole or separately: **Niy Butterfly, My 
Body**: "Slitlier'Lust'*; and,**To Die . . . Alive.** 

^Science fiction films are an object of study in themselves. (See' 
Ralph.Antelio, Hal in the CUmroom. Science Fiction Films, Cincin- 
nati. Ohio; Pflaum, Standard, 1974.) Studying film scripts as litera- 
ture is dilfic^ilt because a script is only a blueprint for the final visual, 
as well as audio, effoct of a. film. Science fiction films do, how^ever, 
hjive an advantage over drama in that special effects, in theory at 
least, help achieve scientific verisimilitude. And science fiction fea- 
ture films can be used in a literjWW^Itoroom either because they 
aw adaptations of specific works ,pr because they are original film 
scripts that illustrate the outlook and methodology of science Hf- 
tion, - ' ^ * 

The Time Machine (1960J is a good example of a film adaptation 
of a science fiction novel suitable for a literature class. While the 
,film simplifies the Wellsian ideology and the plot' with the aid of 
George Pal's special effects it provides visual descriptions of the fu- 
ture that even surpass the effects achieved in VVells*^prose. A device 
usedjn the film to illustrate the Time Traveler*s advancing through 
time is a store mannequin across the street. As the Time Traveler 
presses the lever gently, the mannequin*s clothes are changed in 
seconds by 'fast-moving store employtje^. As the Time|TraveleT 
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continues pressing the lever forward, the "mannequin models in 
quic|s^ succession the crolhci^sl>les of two generations— an instant 
fashion show of popular tastes. 

An example of an original screenplay is Hiings To Come (1936) 
by n.'C. Wells. With a time span of over one hundred years, the 
fiini traces the future histor> of the world from wodd \yar (the film is 
alarmuigly exact in its prophecy of World War II) to a return to feu- 
dalism to Utopian society t<) space flight. A film of imaginative 
design and at times poetic wr ting, theiilm is the epitome of science 
fiction film makiitg. It is appropriate fora literature class in science 
fiction, especially a class in which Wells writing is studied, 

.Reference has already been made in this report to the use of some 
films in. teaching science Hctio'n as literature. Itelow isim annotated . 
list of film adaptations of'science. fiction works. Distributors* names 
and addresses have been provided \Vhenever. available. 

TKe teacher should be aware of two built-in problems with show- 
ing feature films in a literature classroom. One, the films are not 
intended* to be treated as content for a course in film study but 
rather as sujSportive material for 4 literature-course. Two, teachers 
and students both should keep in mind that film,. adaptation of 
science fiction works or any literature for that matter ar<J just^ 
that— adaptations. Some films merely streamline .the originals, 
utilizing advantages that film has oyer prose. Some films completely 
changt? the original, as does Byron Haskin's adaptation of Wells* 
The War oj theAVorlds wbich updates the novel to modern day 
Southern California and takes from the Wells* original the title, the 
premise, and th.e film's begiiniiug and end. The teacher must decide 
if a film adaptation radically c^fferent from the original is useful or 
detrimental to his or her teaching a specific work. Often literature 
classes can compare general differences between the film arid the 
written work. For example, in the film version of Pierre Boulle s The 
Planet of the Apes, the scenarists. Rod Serling and Michael Wilson, 
omitted man> of the hero's experiences as detailed in the novel, eni; 
phasiv:ed 'action seqiicnces such its the hunt thereby giving the film 
paee, and transposed the hero's realization that the-.ape planet is 
earth in the future— a minor climax in the book— to the end of the 
film where it becomes the inajoc climax. However, such changes, 
^and the emphasis on action in the film dilute the Swiftian satire that 
' seemed to be the novel's main purpose. In film adaptations of litera- 
ture/some things seemT improved, but other things may be lost in 
^the process, 
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List oj Film Acbptations of Science Fiction Works 

Andromeda Strain. 1971. Director, Robert. Wise Based oti Micluel , 
Crichlons book. Cojvt. Arthur Hi\l David . Wavne. Kate Reid. Available 
from Uni\ersal 16. 22\ Park Avenue. S, New York, New York 100Q3. 131 
inut 

A deadly bacteria is brought back to earth from space A team of re- 
search scientists work in an underground lab to try to identify the bacterid 
and defeat it. The fdni attempts to recapture the clinical scientific detail of 
the original w'.a a low-key realistic approach. Without the narrative of the 
novel, the plot is rather s^no'e and uninteresting and the approach to the 
lilni makes, the whole thing very dull though the film is well enough 
procliiced. \ 

' ' \ 

The Day of the Trijfid^i Great Britain. 1963. D. Sieve Schely. Screenplay 

Philip Yordaiu based on the novel by John \V\nclham. Cast Howard Keel, 

Nicole Manrey» Janet Scott, Kieroh Moore. Available from Hurl ock- Que- 

WorhK IG Arcadia lid, 01(1 Creenwiclu Ct. 06S70. 94 min. 

A shower of meteors biinds it$ viewers and mutates extralerrestial plants 

into carnivoruns j^iantN Studio sets with emphasis on shock effects, hut a 

faithfuhidaptatioii of Wyiidhani novel.^ 

Ihc Day the Earth Stood Still. 1051. l5.> Robert Wise. Sc. Edimind \l 
North, b o "Farewell to the Master" by Harry Bates. Cast: Michael Reii- 
iiK\ Patricia Neal. Hugh iXtarlowe. Sam Jalfe. Available from Films Incor- 
porated. 1420 Oakjon St., Stokie. III. 60070. 92 mut ^ 
.Human-like figure and robot arrive in lly>ng saucer and exhibit great 
powers The humanoid is killed hut brought buck to life by the robot. 
Adaptation of Bates' story changes plot line (in original the robot turned 
^ out to be the master), emph^isizcs Christ-parallel and world peace message 
Wry good production. One of the best of the 1950 s science fiction ^Inis 

hahrenlieit lol Great Britain^ France IQCG'. D; Frangois Truffaut- Sc; 
Framjoui Tmlfaut, Jean Louis Richard, i)/o novel by Ray Bradbury Avail- 
able from Swank Motion Pictures, 201 JolFerson Ave, St. Louis/Mo. 
(miiii 1 12 mm Cast Oscar .Werner, Julie Christie. Cyril Cusak, Anton 
Dilfrinu ^ ' . . 

Faithful, well produced version of Bradbury *s novel, but very slow, 
harmed by costing Julie Christie in doiihle role of hero's wife ami iniMress 

/MfNf Men on the Moon. Great Britain. 196k D. Natha» Juran Sc. Nigel' 
Kiieale, Jan Reed, b, o novel by H. C< Wells. Cast Edward Judd, Martha. 
Hyer» Lionel Jeffries. / 
Adapted with the help of science fiction scenarist Kaeale, this versipn^of 
the Wells* no\ el' tacks on a modern prologue and epilogue of the asyonauts 
Hiiding an ancient British Hag on the moon, theii,goes into a llaslil)^iek of the 
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llij^hl of ihivv NicUiruns tlicrt' Captiiiei> WelU' irony ami Iminor Ex- 
cellent 

rhe Incredible Shnnkini^ Man 1957 P. Jack Arnold Sc, Richard Matli- 
eson, from las iioxel Cast Grant \Villianis» Raiuly Stuart, April Kent. 81 
mm " ' 

Nlathesons adaptation of Ins own novel is worki|ianlike, but on the 
whole It 1^ arathcr Mniphslic and didactic trick Pdrn of u man who breathes a 
mv>terlous \apor and isjirinks to a few inched high. Filled with the iiMial 
shock elil^cts for such a film, in^n is chased by a cat, kills a spider, etc 

rjw Invu^ihk Man 1933. D James \Vhakv Sc. R. C Sherritf. Philip Wylie, 
h o novel h\ II G. Wells Cast. Claude Rains. Chiria Stuart. William Har- 
iii«an, llonrv 1 ra\ers* 74 min, 

The British village atinosphore hus been retained from the original and 
the special ulFects convincmgl) repres^^nt invisibiht> in this fine film adapta* 
tion of the Wells' novel Hu morons, exciting, well played. 

\i/i('/n'n Eifihtij Four. Great BritaiiK 1956. D: Michael Anderson. Sc: 
William P Teniplelon,l\alph Ik^ttjnson, b, o novel by George Orwell. Cast, 
lulmund O'Rrien. Jan Sterling, Michael Redgrave, Available from Macnnl- 
Ian \udi^> Hraiidon. 8400 Brookfield Ave>, Brookfiehl. lib, 60516.91 min. 

Two endings were lihned (one happy, one sad), which says a good deab^ 
4bout this adaptation of the Orwell novel about a future police state and 
one man s atteiu)>t to rhe above it Two American stars are miS(MSt and tile 
w bole thim; l>ecomes rather romantieiml. 

Thv Oniv}ia Mwi 1971 D Boris Sagel. b/o novel / Am A Legend by 
Richard Mat lies on. Ciast Charlton lies ton, 9S in in. 

Second lilni version of Matheson novel (the first was the 1964 Italian- 
made iM^t Mun on Earth with Vincent Price) of the last person on earth 
who IS tnns^anth attacked b> vampires in an otherwise etnptv world. Good 
productnm thuigh it Miire«'s from the |>lot having l>ecomc standard fare and 
from interpoluteil social eonnnentary. 

Planet oj the AiH\ 1967 D Franklin J Sebalfner Sc. Rod Serling. Michael 
Wilsim, h,o novel hv Pierre Boiille. C\ist> Cliarllon Heston. Roddy NIc- 
Dowulh Kini iluiiter. Maurice Kvans. James Whitmore* James Daly. Avail- 
able from Films Jncorporated 112 mill. , 

.Vstronauts go uito the future and land on a planet nired'. by apes, -The 
'adapters have given the original story pace, a climaA. and dramatic ending, 
but have ahandimed tli^» Swiftian satire wlnfili was the novcFs whole point 
and put m its place supposedly satiric Jines such as People see, people do." 
Fantastic prodnttum, well cast and popular enough to occasion four sequels 
and a television series and |K'rhaps revive inter*est in the scieiic'e (iction film. 
A word of warning, the four secjuels get further and further away from the 
original novel and actual l> l>ecome quite confusing if yon tr\ to follow 
them ill se(|uenee 
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The r/uiig^l95l l\ Christian Nyhv. Sc. Charles U»(lerer, o story "'Who 
Goes There'Vby /ohn Cainplwll Jr. Cast. Kenneth Tohey. Margaret 
Sheridan. Robert Crornwaithe, James Arness. Available from Films hicor- 
porated 87 niin. 

An alien Ixring threatens a research team at the North Pole This story is 
a good example ofhovv science fiction is adapted for films. In the original, 
the alien was an intelligent^ chameleon t>pe creature Injhe film, he is a» 
.uratioiial Franlienstem-type monster An exciting film in itself but a poor 
versioivof the story. - ^ • , 

<,The Tune Machine. I960. D Ceorc;e,Pal Sc. Da\id Duncan, b;o novel by 
\l 0 Wells. Cast, itod Taylor, tvetle Miniieu.x. Alan Young» Stihastian 
Cabot Available- from Films Incorporated. I(>3 inin / 

A man iilvtMits a tmie machine and travels mto the future to view a world 
where mteUigence and hixur> l^ave made humans weak and prey for the 
carnivorous Morlopks. The film omits the futute trips made by the Time 
Traveler and ihe death of the girl and is» therefore, more optiniistic about 
the future than the book realK is. SumptuousK produced, well paced, the 
Npedal eifects reprodneetime travel almost better than Wells descrilxjs it 

MildfiCofthcOainned^ Great Britain 1960, Wolf Uilla. Sc Sterling Silll- 
phant, Wolf Rilla, George Ihrclay, b/o novel 77ic Muluicli Cuckoos by 
John Wyi\dhaiiv Cast. George Sanders, Barbara Shelley, Michael Gwcnn. 
Laurence Nai^mith. Available from Films Incorporated. 78 min. 

,A small English town is^iulled to s cep by aliens and all vhild-bcaring 
\Nomen impregnated. The resulting c lildren are blonde- haired, strange, 
ami intellectualgianls. A ipilet, unnerving film adaptation of 'the Wyndham 
lioveK a little slow but well produced, well acted b> a good cast (especially 
Sanders) 

The War of the WoM. 1953. D Br>on llaskin. Sc. Bar re L> ndon. b/o 
.jmvel b\ II G Wells- Cast. Gene Barry, Ann Robinson, Henry Brandon 
Available from Films Incorporatl'd 85 min. 

Though son\e have ftnmd it exciting, this version of the \Vells' no\el Is a 
travest) of the original. A plot updating to modern Scnithern California 
allows die MJirtians to weather the elTects of an atomic blast. The film loses 
the clanstrophobic elfect of the original English-based novel A romantic 
subplot has been developed. A nmcli letter Wells' adaptation is First Mat 
un thv Moon, referenced earlier, which does not update the plot but 
provides a nuKlern frarpework. 

When WorUh Coliuie 1951 D Rudolph Mate Sc. Sydne\ Boehm, b/o 
novel by Edwin Balmer. Philip.Wvlie Cast "Richard Derr. Barbara Hush, 
John Uoyt, Larr\ Keating Available from Films Incorporated S2 min. 

. Twe ht?j,venly bodies are about t.o collide with earth, so preparation 
, races ahead on a rocket ship that will take selected individuals from thee 
eart}) to safct) m outer space. Faithful to the original, good special effects, 
but dated in the dramatics, slow , and a little boruig. 
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Televiaibn and Radio ' " ' ^ 

Science fiction a^^adapted or created for television is a handy 
'teaching tool because of the accessibihty of television tostudenfs. A 
teicher ma\ find i| frb^rating,^ hqwever. to have to adapt a cur- 
riculum schedule to that of television stations, especially .when they 
*aire showing reruns of a series. It is a good idea for teachers to keep 
ajbreas} of local and network programming, in order to suggest ap- 
propriate class viewing. Some television series such as Star Trek or 
Lut h\ Space are within the science fiction domain and are 
frequently re-run by local stations. The Twilight Zone, Outer 
Limits, aud^Sight Gallery series, presently in' syndication, are an« 
uiolugy series dealing with general speculative themes and featur- 
ing original science fiction scripts of interest as well as adaplations 
of kienc^ fiction works. Frederick Brown's '' Arqna/* for example, 
^yo$ adapted' for both, the Otiter Limits and Star TreL Mary 
Shelley's '*The Mortal InimOrtar* was seen in uncredited adapta- 
tion on both the Twilight Zone and Star Trek, 

television, however often experiences problems wiih a major re-^ 
quirement of science fictioth scientific verisimilitude in the illu- 
sionary world of make-believe. Science fiction film is ut least able to. 
utilize special effects to offset some of this difficulty. Because of th<J 
viewing time factor invoKiid television special effects seldom equal 
Ihose t{ the movies. Also, television series have the added problem 
of the nature of the televi^.on system; .things 'that do not work af<». 
often changed without explanation. IT^ ideas are added; different 
writers from episode to episocle mar the consistency* of approach; a 
story must be either padded or crammed with detail in order to fit 
into a t\\entv-four or fifty minute setup; continuir g characters are 
dropped when^a salary dispute or another acting commitment oc- 
curs, and radical changes are effected in the second or third season 
to buQy.jip tire ^ratings. For example, in Star Trek, which was an 
earliest attlLMnpt at a television.science fiction series, in thecpurse.of 
the firsl reason Mr. Spock*s ears were shortened; his "nerve pinch/* 
unknown in the early episodes, was invented, and, as authors varied 
from script to script. Vulcan powers Mr* Spock was able to employ 
in one episode were somehow lacking to him in another. In the third 
\car of the series* a slicker and more contemporary approach was 
tricil; at the end of the third year the series was cancelled. 

*VVhatever its deficiencies, television science fiction, when avail- 
able, IS good supportive material for a literature class in science fjc- 
'tiun. .Programs offer a'good startitig point for short critical essays, as 
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well as discussions coinparii»g wnllen and dramatized forms. 

Television toyed with science fiction early in its history with Cap- 
tain Video and Stipe rmajjgfflhe British did interesting things with 
Nigel kneales Quartermas specials, all of which were later made 
into feature films. But these are generally not available on television 
today . Below is an annotated list of television series which might re- 
appear on local channels, which more or less fall within the science 

. fiction domain. • . 

•» . 

Lost hi Space. This CBS^Uow lasted several seasons as a space version of 
StLts^ tatnily Rubuuoii Obvious studio Sfls. Some interesting episodes but 
often auiiilges in pure fantoiv Liiually gearcJF toward the > ouuger children. 

Kolchaki The Sight Stalker 1'his ABC show, which fasle(J one season, Ifas 
derived iwn\ tv^o highly successful TV movies. The first* 7"% Sight Stalker, 
follows the reportei Kolchak'sjnvestigation of the appearance of a vampire 
in nioilern day Chicago. The second. The Sight Straiigler, finds Kolchak 
{.ursuing a ghoul that prow ls modern da) Seattle. The series suffers from 
Irving to duplicate the success of the "movies as Kolchak encounters 
\ampi(es. Jack the Uippur, and some scientifically based monsters all in 
modern locations. Some individual episodes are very good, 

rhe hiiaden* This >eries lasted several seasons. One man knows of the 
existence of mvaders from another planet who. in lunlun form, are trying to 
^ take oxer the earth The series shows his attempts to convince people o/ the 
invaders* exi:?lence ' ; 

.Vyj/i( Gallery, This NBC anthology series ran several seasons. Two or three 
play lets filled both an hour and a half hour format, hic lined to pure faiH^y , 
though some epbodOs^are futunstically and scientjficall\ b.iscd, Created by 
RodSerling. ' v * ^ ' ^ 

fht' Ottter h^imU^ JhW series lusted'one aiid-a half seasons. An anthology 
that proved ofte,n«4>tu[thng in its conceptions One episode, ''The Shape of 
Things U^iknow n*' is especiallx noteworthy- Two women murder their lover 
only to have the nmrdcred man brought back to hftj^by the strange young 
*^*Mr4 nol)ar.t SirCedric Uardvxicke plays a butler who intones, "My Mr, IIo- 
bUrf. tinkers with time just as time has tinkered with Mr. llobarh*' 

• 'Star TrpA-^^This series ran three seasons on NBC!,' It v\as brought back by 
popular demand, after haying hoen cancelled in the second season. Good 
prmiuction \ahies,,sorne scripts written, hy Known science fiction writers, 
tlio^mh. the series suffers from the repetition of one device the star ship 
visits woVlds somehow modeled after episodes from earth history — 1920 
Chicago, ancient Rome^ Tombstone. Nazi Germany To placate angry 
viewers who objected to the>sorie.s' cancellation, a carloon series was 
initiated u^ing many of the joriginal cast.. The cartoon series is rather fanci- 
fully conceived, however . 
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llw i wu lunttei An ABC scries that I a^Jeti one season Describes the ad- 
vtuture^ ot two sci^i.tbt^ lost ma Imie tuiuicl. Ivverv episntle take;> tliein to 
a famous libtorical event, 

Ihe / udt^ht hm^ This faintfi.-., JxXx. i% >> :;dicaled Kod Serliiig series is more 
pure UntasN than science futiou liowever. sDine of tiit episodes in this an- 
thulu^y deal with sciviice fitUoii topics, tlie last people on earth iheme was 
used several times - 

\o?/(i^v f<> Bottom itj the Sva \\m CBS series la.sted four seasons It 
Ih iiuu *i> a sp\ sluju. dabbled in science fiction, and finall\ ended in kiddie- 
ur»ented spate tantas) One or t^\o episodes of interest 
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